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Unputatine Raitways.—Yhis subject seems 
to have attracted much attention in England : 
so much, indeed, that an experiment upon a 
large scale is about tobe made. We therefore 
shall continue the discussion, from the London 
Mechanics’ Magazine, in the Journal; and we 
do so with the greater pleasure on account of; 
the very proper temper with which it is car- 
ried on. 








Sourn Carourna Rartroap.—We are. in- 
formed that the Governor and suite, together 
with the Committee of the Railroad Directors 
and the Augusta mail, which left town on 
Thursday morning at a quarter before 6 o’clock, 
atrived at Aiken, 120 miles, at 5P.M. The 
ear with the mail and passengers was let down 
the inclined plane, and arrived at Hamburg at 
8 P.M. The distance from the Inclined Plane 
to Hamburg was performed by hand power. 
The morning papers of this place were thus re- 
ceived in Augusta on the evening of the same 
day on which they were issued. 

The above is from the Charleston Patriot of 
the 5th October. _ It announces, we believe, the 
first arrival at Hamburg of a train of cars and 
the mail by the Railroad, and it may be deemed 
as the commencement of a new era in the his- 
tory and prosperity of South Carolina. It is 
the longest continuous line of railroad in the 
world now in use. It is, however, we hope, only 
the commencement of a still longer line, which 


and Tennessee, to the junction of the Ohio and 
the Mississippi, which will open to those fertile 
states another and a very important communi- 
eation with the Atlantic, and one which will 
neither be obstructed in summer by want of 





Roaps 1s Exncuanp.—The account (at p.660) 
of the great benefits that have accrued to the 
English nation from their eoop Roabs, will, 
we are sure, be perused with interest by every 
person who is anxious that internal improve- 
ments should go on prospering in this country. 
The great facilities that good roads afford the 
people of that country, for transporting rapidly 
their manufactures, as well as the produce of 
the soil, within the last few years, has had a 
very salutary effect in lowering the price of 
provisions, and enabling the merehant and ma. 
nufacturer to find a ready market for their 
goods. ‘The husbandman, instead of setting off 
to the nearest market at midnight, in his pon- 
derous bread-wheeled waggon, travelling at the 
rate of two and a half miles an hour, can now, 
with a light caravan, travel at the rate of seven 
or eight miles. Goop Roaps have also effect. 
ed a very efficient reform in the Post Office de- 
partment: individuals have been induced to en- 
ter into contracts, in nearly every county, to 
carry the mail ten miles, and in several cases 
twelve miles an hour. A few years since, seven 
miles was considered very expeditious. As a 
proof of the excellent state the roads are kept 
in, we will just mention that, about two years 
ago, Lord John Russell was invited to a public 
dinner, sixty miles from London: ‘the dinner 
was about five o’clock: the speeches oecu- 
pied the time until ten o’clock, and were taken 
down by Mr. Wood, one of the short-hand re- 
porters to the ‘“ Morning Chronicle,” and filled 
several columns of that paper. He transcribed 
every line for the compositor on his way to Lon- 
don in a post-chaise. ‘Fhe paper was printed 
in London, and dispatched by the 4 o’elock 
morning coaches to the very town where the 
entertainment had been given, and was there 
in sufficient time for the breakfast tables, at 9 
o’clock. 





To the Editor of the American Railroad Journal : 
S1r,—I have one favor to ask of the readers 
of the Railroad Journal, through this medium, 
which is, that they would inquire as to the 
truth of Mr. Bulkley’s assertions in his last re- 
ply to me; before they admit any thing there ad- 


vanced to be true. There is nothing wanting 
to make the truth or falséhood of these asser- 





‘water, nor in winter by fetters of ice, 


Bris) ad 


to be again mentioned. 3 
Urian A. Boypen. 


As the discussion to which the preceding r>- 
fers is now closed, we hope to hear from tie 
gentlemen on other subjects.—[Ep. R. R. J.} 





Pererssurc RaiLr0oaD.—Transportation on 
the Petersburg railroad for the week ending 


J/Octobér 12: 736 bales of cotton, 13 ho: 


tobaceo, 140 boxes do., 600 bushels of wheat, 
100 barrels flour, 5500 Ibs. seed cotton, 3000 pipe 
staves, 100 bushels corn, 5 veals, 14 barrels of 
brandy, 16500 Ibs. iron, 1380 packages goods 
and all other articles, 416 passengers. 

The transportation on the railroad would 


: OS 


have been more considerable, if the pany 
had received all the locomotives which Sane 
ordered several months ago. It is understood 
that alarge qnantity of cotton and other pro~ 
duce remains at the various depots, which will 
arrive this week.—[Petersburg Intelligencer. ] 


Auexanpria, D. C., Oct. 14.—Whilst we are 
writing the waters of the Potomac, above Harp- 
er’s Ferry, are silently flowing into the Chesa- 
penke and Ohio Canal. Passing the long con- 
tested Point of Rocks into the long fini 

to the Seneca, they will connect the tide water 
of this district to the fertile region of the She- 
nandoah and the upper part of Virginia and 
Maryland, watered by the Potomac and its tri- 
butary streams. si 

This part of the Canal is the most expensive 
of the Eastern section. The difficulties have 
been surmounted in a manner which reflects 
the highest degree of credit on those who direct- 
ed and those who have executed the work. 
Early in the ensuing season, more than one 
iindted miles will be completed, passing Shep- 





herdstown and Williamsport in its route. 
The hopes ofthe people of this district have 


been raised to the expectation of its continuance 
to the bituminous coal region above Cumber- 
land, and we hope they will not be disappointed. 

In the mean time, Lameyer, we have the ex- 


treme gratification of feeling an assurance that 
the supply of cval will not — on this event. 


We have before usa favorab 
thracite Coal, found about five feet belo 
surface of the ground, near the line of Ber 
and Morgan counties, in Virginia, and about 
teen miles from the Potomac. Tliere is ever 
reason to believe that it will be found much 
er to the canal, and that the 
cle — necessity bows be abundantme 
excellent in quality. — ‘ 
Those wha are ie heli? ead 
of fortune, 
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tions evident, but a reference to our former 
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communications on a subject which is too stale © 












































































































































- Ramroaps.—The railroad, the working 6 
which has just commenced between Stoning- 
ton, Conn., and Providence, R. I., forms an 
or rt of the ‘route between Boston 
and New-York. The distance of the entire 
line of railroad, when connected at Providence 
with the A reer: line, will be about 80 miles: 
The public generally are not aware that a 
Long Island railroad of less than one hundred 
miles, might reduce the time of travelling be- 
tween Boston and New-York to about 12 hours, 
thereby obviating the hazard of passing Long 
Island Sound, and of the lines of steamboats. 
It is less than 100 miles from Brooklyn ferry 
to Greenport, formerly called Sterling, in the 
town of Southold. Greenport is a fine har- 
bor, situated between Shelter Island and the 
main island, and has good depth of water— 
casy of access—never troubled with ice. There 
is already a considerable village, where two 
whaling ships are annually fitted out, and many 
smaller vessels are owned and employed. 

It is probable the railroad between Brooklyn 

and Jamaica will be made next season, embrac- 
ing 12 miles of the proposed route. The re- 
maining distance to Greenport is over a level 
country, having many facilities for construct 
ing a cheap railroad. A steamboat could pass 
between Greenport and Stonington in 2 hours, 
during the whole year. 
We have no doubt that many persons who 
have occasion to travel between New-York 
and Boston, would at this time take the route 
through Long Island, were they aware of the 
fact that lines of stages pass three times a 
week between Brooklyn and Sag Harbor, and 
that three fine packets are passing every day 
between Sag Harbor and New-London. 





(From the Hunterdon Gazette, N. J.) 
Tue Nortin-Wesrern Rattroap.—The ex- 
tension of the Elizabethtown and Somerville 
Railroad, so as to form one continuous line of 
erailroad from Jersey City, through Elizabeth- 
town, Somerville, Clinton, Belvidere, the Dela- 
ware Water Gap, and Stroudsburg, to Pittston, 
on the Susquehanna, may well be considered 
one of the most useful public improvements 
now in contemplation. The fact that it is cal- 
culated to open the shortest and best practi- 
cable communication from the city of New- 
York to the anthracite coal regions of Luzerne 
county, to extensive deposite of bituminous coal 
and inexhaustible bodies of iron ore, in Brad 
ford and Tioga counties, in Pennsylvania, on 
and near to the north branch of the Susque- 
hanna, is sufficient to render this improve- 
ment highly important; but its importance is 
greatly enhanced by farther discoveries, re- 
cently made, of the mineral wealth of this in- 
teresting section of country. 
The tacts stated in the following extract of 
aletter from Dr. Smith, a gentleman of high 
respectability residing in Kingaton, Pennsy]- 
vania, to H. W. Drinker, Esq. of Luzerne 
county, may be confidently relied on: 
““Agreeably to the promise made to you, I 
proceeded] to make inquiries relative to copper. 
A mine has been opened by Col. White, on the 
south-east side of the Mahoopeny creek, seven 
miles above its mouth or entrance into the Sus. 
quehanna river. The vein here appears 
about one foot in thickness, and is at present 
exposed for about sixty feet in length along 
the creek. It is imbedded in a bluff of rocks 
very much resembling in appearance the com- 
mon lime-stone. The bluff as now exposed is 
about fifteen feet in height, and the vein of ore 
bout three feet above the bed of the stream. 
Na Strata of rock makes its appearance upon 
cnaguchanna a little below the mouth of 
creek for wt is also found extending up the 
A) Wp al miles above the vein opened 
_by Col. White 
from this strata oRePe" re has been taken 


age ; s at the river, and at 
several other places Nong the Mahoopen 


creek. In a deep ravine a 
branch of Bowman’s creek, we me seo! 
Stream from the north-west, dista ee ain fsa 
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miles nearly east from Col. White’s mine, the 
same strata of rocks and vein of copper.ore has 
been discovered, ‘This is the only place on the 
waters of Bowman’s creek, so tar as I know, 
where discovery of copper ore has been made. 
The copper taken from any part of this vein is 
of the purest kind. My informant states that 
he has smeited the ore iu a crucible, and after. 
wards hammered the button found at the bot- 
tom, as thin as the paper on which I am now 
writing, without its cracking, and without any 
further refining. From these facts it cannot 
be doubted that there is an inexhaustible 
quantity of copper in the mountain between 
the Mahoopeny and Bowman’s creek, and that 
very extensive operations will shortly be car- 
ied on in mining and smelting the ore, dc.” 

W. Henry, Esq. of Oxford Furnace, through 
whose politeness the above extract was re- 
ceived, very justly remarks : 

“This extensive body of one of the most 
useful metals, being discovered in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of extensive deposits of bituminous 
coal, renders it the more important and certain 
for profitable investments, and must necessari- 
ly have a considerable influence on the trade 
and prospects of the great leading highways 
now about being opened down the Susquehan- 
na river, and into the anthracite coal deposits 
on the Lackawanna, from whence diverge se- 
veral chartered and proposed roads; one of 
which, (the Susquehanna and Delaware Rail- 
road,) being on the nearest and best route to 
the great commercial emporium, New-York, 
must be greatly benefitted.” 

Situated as are these mines of wealth, so 
convenient to come at, so abundantly supplied 
with the best of fuel in their neighborhood, 
convenient to extensive and fertile agricultural 
districts, and on a railroad, when it shall be 
completed, leading directly to the best mart in 
the Union, nothing apparently can prevent 
their early occupation to a great extent, by an 
industrious and thriving population. We are 
warranted in this belief as we know that many 
of the copper mines of England and Ireland, 
from whence Amcrica is chiefly supplied, are 
now worked at a very great depth, and, of 
course, at a very heavy expense. And more. 
over, several of the most important in Ireland 
are supplied with fuel from England, transport- 
ed over land a very considerable distance ; yet 
even they are considered a source of great 
wealth. 





On Railroads. By J. Hawury. 
Goodsell’s Genesee Farmer. | 
Mr. Naman Goopsett: Dear Sir,—l 
was well entertained with the communica. 
tion of Mr. John Hartman’s, which you co- 
pied into your Genesee Farmer, [from the 
Railroad Journal,] on the very simple and 
economical construction of railroads, entirely 
with timber, even with wooden rails only, dis. 
pensing altogether with the more costly ma- 
terials of iron and stone. 

Elisha Johnson, Esq. (who has shown him. 
self a very practical eased ieee man, in 
the building of the Rochester Railroad, and 
more especially in the construction of the 
towing path along the eastern bank of the 
Genesee, from the foot of that railroad on- 
ward to the mouth of the river, as well as 
generally in the various improvements con- 
tributing to the growth of Rochester,) lately 
communicated to the Commissioners of the 
Tonawanda Railroad his opinion of the un- 
necessary expense of sinking the founda- 
tions of the road into the earth, below the 
reach of frost, as derived from his experi- 
ence on the Rochester Railroad; that after 


[From 


jgrading the road to the desired level, then 


to lay the framing timbers on the surface, 
without any expensive precautions against 
frost, merely omitting to use the road during 








the few days the frost is coming out of the 
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ground in the spring; and giving the road 
time to settle back to its bed again, and a 
few dollars would repair the damages in- 
curred. 

That one thousand dollars would grade a 
mile of road, where the excavations did not 
require more than an average ef three feet 
of embankment ; that two thousand dollars 
would import the iron rails, and lay them 
dowa on wooden sills, on the surface, for a 
mile ; making a mile of railroad to cost only 
three thousand dollars on fair lying and even 
ground ; and allowing two thousand dollars 
a mile for extra deep cutting and embank. 
ments, and bridging small streams, would 
give an average of five thousand dollars per 
mile, for an ordinary good route, with a sin- 
gle track. n 

Both the Liverpool and Manchester, and 
the Albany and Schenectady Railroads, are 
said to have cost over fifty thousand dollars 
per mile. Mr. Johnson’s manner of simpli. 
fying the expenses by omitting to guard 
against the frost of winter, reduces the cost 
of a railroad from tens of thousands to units 
of thousands; and Mr. Hartman’s extension 
of Mr. Johnson’s economy reduces it from 
thousands to hundreds, for the use of com- 
mon waggons. 

These Yankee improvement, on the Eng- 
lish system in the construction of railroads 
portends a great revolution in the facilities 
of land transportation, and a vast acquisition 
to the internal commerce of our country ; 
and their cheapness and simplicity will ren- 
der them too frequent and common among 
us to let in those monopolies which have 
grown up under their excessive costs in 
England ; and even already in the United 
States where they have been partially intro- 
duced. And these, with a double track, could 
be made to be used by common farmers’ wag- 
gons, like turnpikes. 

Mr. Hartman recommends “ good locust, 
cedar, or oak, for the cross sills and rails of 
the road, and to char or burn them, instead of 
taking off the bark.” 

It is known among our carpenters and 
joiners that red beech is even a more dura- 
ble kind of timber than oak, for ground sills 
or sleepers lying on or near the ground, in 
buildings, and is, therefore, worth an expe- 
riment, for the cross sills of a railroad. If 
the common red beech timber of our coun- 
try could be so made to answer the purpose 
of locust, cedar, and oak, for making rail- 
roads, it would be the means of bringing into 
value a very common and abundant article 
of our forest, which at present is worth but 
little more than for fire-wood and potash, 
and it would be the means of using up an 
article of home preduction, and saving the 
importation of iron railing from England, 
with the duties off. And for the rails of the 
road, it would probably endure and wear as 
smooth under the friction of the carriage 
wheels as any other kind of timber, and 
would make all, the sills, rails, and grooves 
of red beech. 2 

Mr. Hartman, (or the printer for him,) 
has made some mistake in estimating the 
expense of a ‘ double.track, from 8 to $120* 
a mile.” If we allow the cross sills to be 
eight feet long, and laid eight feet apart, 
their lineal measure would be 5280 feet, the 
same length as a mile ; then allow the rails 
to be made of round sticks, sawed through 





* The error is of the printer—it should be 8 to $1200 





per mile. See Railroad Journsl, of 29th July, 1883, p. 450. 
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the middle lengthwise, they would make 
5280 feet more, which, with the wastage, 
would require 12,000 feet of timber, running 
measure, which, at the value of one cent the 
foot, standing in the forest, would cost the 
$120. Then to saw the rails, (if it should 
not be found that hewing and squaring them 
would be cheaper,) as saw mills could not 
be had conveniently, they would have to be 
sawed by hand ina moveable saw pit, or 

rtable saw horse, for raising the logs at 
$2.50 the 100 feet, running measure ; which 





would cost $130 a mile, allowing the twojjus to give it a minute description, but the 


halves of the log to make the pair of rails) 
for a single track. ‘The 3 by 3 inch scant- 
ling, for :forming the grooves of the rail, 
would be equal to 8000 feet of board mea- 
sure, at $6.25 is $50. ‘Then the cutting, 
drawing, preparing, laying, and fastening 
the timbers in their places, and filling up 
the spaces C C C C with earth between the 





led to conclude that the red color of the in- 
ner part of many beech trees was owing to 
the stagnation of the sap, which, for the want 
of circulation, had undergone an- active fer- 
mentation, and that the acid so produced had 
caused the color of the wood. Red beech, 
when submitted to destructive distillation, 
gives off a large quantity of vinegar, or py- 
ralyneous acid. 

The particular operation which the active 
fermentation has upon different kinds of tim- 
ber is not sufficiently understood to enable 


fact is well known, that a portion of a tree 
which has become red is more durable than 
that which remains white, and indicates a 
free circulation of sap. 

For durability we would recommend the 
following kinds of timber, as suitable for the 
construction of the Tonawanda Railroad, 
and which may all be procured either on 





timbers, would cost, say $200, making $500 
a mile for the railing of a single track, after) 


the road was graded, and of the cheapest! This can be procured from the islands in 
kind of timber found in our forests. ||Lake Ontario. 


The question for experience to determine 
is, whether the interest on the capital that 


iron rails cost will build wooden rails and|\~L. This timber is considered as nearly 


keep them in constant repair. 
J. Hawtey. 


Norr spy tHE Eprror.—As the commu- 
nication above refers to the use of beech 
timber for constructing railroads, a short de- 
scription of this forest tree may be accepta- 
ble at this time. 

The beech belongs to the twenty-first class 
and seventh order of L. Monoecia, Pollyan- 
dria, genus Fagus. 


This species is divided by most botanists, 


into two species, Sylvatica and Ferraginea. 


The one is put down in Loudon as the com-| 
mon beech of Europe, the other as the Ame-, 


rican, 

Brown, in his Sylva Americana, has made 
the same specific difference, under the same 
names. 

Loudon says the “ Fagus fernginea is dis- 
tinguished by the Americans from the com- 
mon kind by the name of red beech, the 
wood being of a darker color.” 

Brown observes, “the flowers are simi- 
lar to those of the white beech, though 
smaller, and put forth in May.” 


As Loudon has given but one species of 


European beach, we are led to conclude that 
we have but one in America, and that is the 
same as the Sylvatica of Europe. So far as 
we have observed, the color of the wood de- 


pends much upon the age and growth of the} 


tree. In selecting the timber from the for- 
est, we have never found any particular cha- 
racteristic that was sufficient to point out 
trees of red beech. We have never found 
young thrifty trees growing in open ground 
having much red wood in the centre, but, on 
the contrary, have found those trees which 
we call red beech in thick forests, where the 
trees were old, and often dead at the top, 
giving evidence that they had passed their 
prime. Upon examining trees where they 
were cut, we have found that the white wood 
which surrounded the red was not of uni- 
form thickness, neither does it always con- 
tain the same number of grains. The great- 
est thickness of white wood will be found 


upon that side of the tree which is in the 
most growing condition, and from which the 


most vigorous roots extend. 


From these observations, we have been 


the line or in the immediate vicinity. 
Ist. Red Cedar, Juniperus virginiana L. 


It is the most durable of any 
\|timber in this section of country. 
|| 2d. Yellow Locust, Robina pseudo acacia 


equal to the first in durability, and far supe- 
rior in strength, but cannot be procured in 
sufficient quantity, at this time, for the main 
timber for a road. It would be valuable for 
pins when they were required. 

3d. White Cedar, of the northern States, 
or American Arbor Nita, Thnja occidenta- 
lies L. This is a soft but durable timber, 
and may be found in most of the swamps 
on the line of this road. Perhaps this is bet- 
ter calculated for the under work of a rail- 
road than any other timber in. this vicinity, 
jas a stick twelve inches in diameter would in 
all probability endure half a century. 

4th. White and Swamp Oak, Quercus, al- 
'|ba and prinus. Both these varieties of the 
'joak are to be found upon this line of the road, 
‘land are more durable than the other varie- 
ities. All things considered, these are the 
most valuable trees of our country. In ad- 
dition to those, Chesnut, White and Yellow 
Pine, Larch, or Tamarack, may be advan- 
tageously used, and where Chesnut, of what 
is generally termed second growth, can be 
obtained, it will be found as durable, cr 
more so, than White Oak. 


List of New Patents granted between the 22d 
| of March and the 22d of April, 1833. 
|| [From the London Mechanics’ Magazine. ] 
|| Joshua Horton, of Taylor’s Dock, Bir- 
||mingham, boiler manufacturer, for an im. 
provement in the manufacture of wrought 
iron chains, applicable to various purposes. 





| 
| 








March. 
| John' Joyce, of South-row, New-road, St. 
Pancras;—-gentleman, for improvements in 
machinery for making nails communicated 
to him by a foreigner. Six months; March 
28th. 

John White, of Southampton, engineer, 
and iron founder, for certain improvements 
in machinery to be worked by steam or other 
power, applicable to raising water, and to 
other purposes. Six months; March 28. 


Charles Terry, 6f Shoe-lane, London, 
merchant, for improvements in producing 
leather from hides and skins. 
March 28. 

John Obadiah Newell Rutter, of Lyming- 


Six months; 





To enrol within six months from the 23d of road, to Paddington, and from . 














for an improved process for ——- 
applicable to the heating of boilers*and’ re- 
torts, and to other purposes for which heat’ 

is required. Six months; March30. °° 

William Shilton, of Birmingham, ma. 
chinist, for an improved apparatus, or ma. 
chine, for cutting files and  rasps. Six 
months ; April 3. peta? 
Edward Boys, jr. of Rochester, gentle. 
man, for a machine or apparatus for prevent- 
ing accidents with carriages in dese 
hills, or in other perilous situations. Six 
months; April 4. 

George Rogers, of Sheffield, merchant, 
and John Tatam, of Hilton, county of Der. 
by, gardener, for an improved button. . Six 
months, April 4. 

Joseph Gibbs, of the Kent-road, Surrey, en-' 
gineer, for improvements in the means, ‘ap- 

paratus, and machinery, for exhibiting sce- 

nery, paintings, or certain descriptions of 
pictures. Six months; April 4. 
John Ericsson, of Albany-street, Regent’s- 
park, civil engineer, for an engine for produ 
cing motive power, whereby a greater quan- 
tity of power is obtained from a given quan- 
tity of fuel than heretofore. Six months ; 
April 4. 
Claude Marie Hilaire Molinard, of Bury- 
street, St. Mary Axe, London, merchant, for 
certain improvements in looms or machine- 
ry for weaving fabrics, being a communica. 
tion from a foreigner. Six months; April 9. 
George Washington Wildes, of Coleman- 
street, London, merchant, for certain im- 
provements in machinery for cutting marble. 
and other stones, and cutting or forming 
mouldings in grooves thereon. Six months, 
April 15. : 

James Smith, jr. and Francis Smith, both - 
of Radford, near Nottingham, mechanics, 
for certain improvements in certain ma- 
chinery for manufacturing lace, commonly 
called bobbin-net lace. Six months; April. 
15th. 








Mr. Hancock’s Steam Omnibus. [From the: 
London Mechanic’s Magazine. } 
S1r,—More than six years have elapsed since’ 
I began my experiments on eteam locomotion ; 
and I have followed it with an ardor that did’ 
not admit of any diversion from the grand ob-' 
ject which I kept steadily in view. During the 
past week I have exhibited daily on the Pads 
dington road a steam omnibus, the ‘result of: 
my experience ; and having hitherto carefully 
steered clear both of ee anticipati 
and exaggerated statements, I should be sorry 
if any such should find their way into the pub 
lic prints. In order to prevent this, as far as T 


am able, I beg to hand youfor inser in.. 
your wide spreading miscellany, the: Tg 
results of the first six days: = is 4) 4) 
April 22—Started from C City 
to 


London wall, and back to C —9k to: 
10 miles—1 hour 8 minutes. cca tee 
ee - a ' renee 
April om Cottage lane to i 
and Vth to Cottage lane--8} nila Lhe 
minutes. Delays, 9 minu elling, 62: 
minutes. wa 
April 24—Same ground—1 hour 4 minutes. 
Delays, 114 minutes—travelling, 53 minutes. © 
April 25—Same ground, and back as far as: 
St. James’ Chapel—piston broke, iad 
April 26—Same ground, and back to 
lane—49 minutes. Delays, 5) —tt 
= eee HT ey ca wae 
April 27—Same ground—50 minutes. De~ . 
lays, 54 minutes—travelling, 44} minutes. br 
Average quantity of coke, I sack to” 











ton, county of Southampton, wine merchant, 





"Te is not intended to run this carriage e more 



































































"GbOAT a: Welk Wenger: y hewwune-tt 
‘intended nie sa rte A of its ef.| 
, and partly because my own occupa- 
iN n admit of my : | attention to 
the steering, which I have hitherto performed 
er no other person at present to 
guidance I could with propriety entrust 
time gh 0 Nw rit to 
carriages for the dington 
Company, I shall have one or two others of my 
ing, which will afford me an oppor. 
tunity for training steersmen, &c., for this road, 
which, of all others Iam acquainted with, re- 
quires the greatest steadiness and attention. 
,. 1 am, sir, your obedient servant, 


W. Hancock. 
{. Stratford, May 1, 1833. 
N. B.—I would just observe, that your cor- 
nt **Candidus” has, I think, stated 
the number of journeys rather too high. From 
the manner, also, of wording his letter, it would 
almost seem to imply that the “ Enterprize’ 
was built in the City road, and ee — fae 
riages were in progress of building there ; but 
I have no pool. ws, Handi in Eontva, and the 
“Enterprize’ was built at my own place at 
Stratford, and had its first trials on that road. 
_F took it to town merely to avail myself of the 
assistance of London artists in its decoration, 
4c., after which, and before its delivery, | ran 
it over its intended road, &c., as stated by 
“ Candidus.” ‘Thus much for steering clear of 
all mistakes. 


The Great North Road in England. [From 
_ the Monthly Supplement of the Penny Mag- 
azine. } 

‘Our island, it is true, still ‘“ stands where 
it did” a century ago; but in almost all other 

ts itis as much changed since then as 
an old house that had been almost wholly re- 
built. All our accommodations within “ this 
little world” are metamorphosed since the days 
of our fathers and grandfathers. Turn to which 
side we may, where shall we find things in any 
thing like the same state in which they wer 
even sixty years since! All commodities cout. 
sumed, it may almost be said without exception 
by all classes of the people, are of improved 
manufacture and better quality. Look to the 
clothing that is now worn by men and women, 
even of the poorest order of our population ; 
nearly every article of it is of a quality such 
as formerly was not generally used, even by 
the most opulent. The same thing is true of 
their food. Throughout England, at least, in- 
ferior substitutes for bread made of wheater: 
flour are now nearly every where discarded : 
the people will live upon nothing, or at leas: 
will take nothing for the main basis of titeir 
subsistence, except that best and costliest oj 
all the generally cultivated productions of the 
earth. Other articles of consumption, again, 
such as tea, for example, and sugar, have, from 
being the luxuries of the few, become almost 
universal necessaries. The houses inhabited 








by of every degree are equally changed 
improved. So is every article of furniture, 
“every thing intended either for use or ornament, 


which they contain. It would be an endless task 
to attempt to enumerate the many things which 
- but a generation ago were rare, aud are now 
» in greater or small measure, almos: 
every body; the many other things that 
were then hardly ever seen, and are now com 
mon and plentiful everywhere ; and the many 
others still that absolutely did not exist then, 
and are now enjoyed either by the whole com- 
munity or by a cS portion of it. 

But that which lies at the root and begin- 
ning of all these things, and is indeed the 
feundation of a country’s civilization, is a sys- 
tem of good roads. Without this the national 
resources and energies remain, in nearly their 
sum total, unawakened and useless. Roads 
are the veins and arteries by means of which 

i ion of the social body is carried on. 


Where they do not exist, there can hardly bej}. 


The people have no- 





fing ia common. The 


y are not one people in 


ne. No commerce, nor 
intercourse of any kind, mixes them up toge- 
ther into one mass. The inhabitants of « coun- 
try entirely without roads would, of necessity, 
be savages. ni 


No country on the face of the earth is so 
well provided with roads as our own ; and that 
is one of the chief of the causes which places 
this country, beyond all rational dispute, at the 
head of the eivilization of the world. ‘The 
greater part of England is now intersected in 
all directions, not only by paths by which per- 
sons may pass on foot from one place to another, 
but by broad highways for the movement of| 
wheel carriages, and the transference of the 
heaviest loads that can be dragged by the pow. 
er of horse or of machinery. Formerly vehi- 
cles drawn along the public roads were not al- 
lowed to carry above a very small weight. In 
1629, Charles I. issued a proclamation com- 
manding that no common earrier, or other per- 
son whatsoever, should travel with any wain, 
cart, or carriage, with more than two wheels, 
nor with a load of above twenty hundred 
weight, for fear of injuring the roads ; and pe- 
nalties continued to be exacted under this regu- 
lation for many years after. Our present 
roads, a8 compared with those which then ex- 
isted, are not more multiplied than they are im- 
proved in quality. Of their number and ex- 
tent, the latest complete account which has ap- 
peared is that given in the appendix to the re. 
port of a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, which sat on the subject of turnpike 
roads and highways in 1820. From this docu- 
ment it appears that the length of all the paved 
streets and turnpikes in England and Wales 
was then 17,725 miles, and that of other public 
highways 95,104 miles, making the total length 
of travelling road 114,829 miles. Assuming 
all the turnpike roads to be of the statutable 
breadth of 60 feet, and the others on an ave- 
rage 30 feet broad, the space covered by the 
whole would be not less than 482,000 acres, or 
about 752 square miles. In the years 1812, 
1813, and 1814. (the latest for which there are 
any returns,) this extent of road was kept in 
repair at an annual expense of £1,404,842, be- 
‘ng at the rate of £12 6s. 8d. per mile. But 
notwithstanding all that has already been done 
in this way, the business of opening additional 
lines of road is constantly going forward. 
Some idea of the rate at which this species of 
improvement proceeds may be gathered from 
the fact, that in the six years from 1827 to 1832 
‘nclusive, the number of acts of parliament 
which were passed for the formation of new, 
and the repair or alteration of old roads 
amounted to 388, or nearly ‘65 on an average 
per annum. 

If the whole surface streaked and cut into by 
these roads, and our other channels of commu 
aication, could be taken in by the eye at once 
what an extraordinary display of national en- 
terprize and national wealth it would present! 
So large an accumulation of the conquests of 
anergy and the constituent elements of riches, 
t may be safely said, was never before collect- 
ed within the same compass. These roads are 
often the noblest exemplifications of art sub. 
jugating and triumphing over the opposition of| 
natural difficulties. Many of them are carried 
through the air over considerable rivers by 
bridges of more or less cost and magnificence. 
Others are supported across depths and hol. 
lows on stupendous embankments. Some are 
driven under ground through mountains. Some 
terminate in piers that extend far into the sea. 
There is no hostile force that their daring en. 
ginecrs have not faced and vanquished. And 
then to our common highways are to be added 
our railroads, and canals, and rivers made na- 
vigable, or otherwise improved by art, as all en- 
tering into the aggregate of those channels o 
communication which our ancestors and our- 
selves have created, and which contribute in so 
eminent a degree to make England what it is. 

The advantages, however, which we. thus 
enjoy are, in by far the greater part, only of 





9 mercial Power of Great Britain,” writ. 
ing.in 1822, remarks, that fifty years before 
that time France was generally as far ahead of 
this country in all that concerns public utility, 
as we had since got before his own country. 
men. Imperfectly supplied with roads as France 
now is, compared with England, the Baron’s 
statement is probably true, if confined even to 
this particular, If we turn back at least to 
times somewhat, though not very much, more 
remote, we find that there were hardly any roads 
on which travelling could be conveniently per. 
formed, except in the immediate vicinity of the 
capital, and not even always there. In the ap. 
pendix to the “Results of Machinery,” a pas. 
sage is quoted from an historical work, accord. 
ing tu which it appears that Prince George of 
Denmark, having in December, 170?, to make 
the journey from Windsor to Petwortn, was 14 
hours in accomplishing that distance of forty 
miles in his coach, the last nine miles having 
taken six hours to get over them. “ We did 
not get out of the coaches,’”’ says the narrator, 
one of the Prince’s attendants, (“save only 
when we were overturned, or stuck fast, in the 
mire,) till we arrived at our journey's end. 

acy be We were thrown but once, indeed, 
in going, but our coach, which was the leading 
one, and his highness’s body coach, would have 
suffered very much, if tl:e nimble boors of Sus. 
sex had not frequently poised it or supported it 
with their shoulders.” In those days, indeed, 
and long after, the common mode of travel. 
ling was on horseback ; and in country parts 
goods were almost universally conveyed on 
pack-horses. We gave, in our 61st number, a 
relation extracted from Dr. Cleland’s “ Statis. 
tical Account of Glasgow,” of a journey made 
in this manner by twe inhabitants of that city 
to London, in the year 1739, in which it is sta- 
ted that they found no turnpike road until 
they came to Grantham, in Lincolnshire, 110 
miles from the English metropolis. Up to that 
point they had to make their way along a nar- 
cow path, raised in the middle of an unmade 
soft road, into which latter they had to descend 
whenever they met one of the gangs of pack- 
horses carrying goods, the rained causeway not 
being broad enough to allow the two parties to 
pass each other. “ We, who in this age are 
accustomed to roll along our hard and even 
roads at the rate of eight or nine miles an hour,” 
says a writer in the Quarterly Review, (xxxi. 
353,) with much truth, ‘can hardly imagine the 
neonveniences which beset our great grandfa- 
‘hers when they had to undertake a yourney— 
forcing their way through deep miry lanes ; 
‘ording swollen rivers ; obliged to halt for days 
together, when the ‘ waters were out ;’ and then 
‘rawling along at a pace of two or three miles 
an hour, in constant fear of being set in some 
leep quagmire, of being overturned, breaking 
lown, or swept away by a sudden inundation.” 

The Romans formed several excellent roads 
‘n Britain, as they did in every other country 
which they subjected to their arms: but the 
ages of confusion and misery that followed their 
leparture from the island obliterated these, 
with nearly every other vestige of their domi- 
nation. Fora long period, instead of our roads 
being improved, they probably continued to 
srow worse and worse. About the time of the 
Norman Conquest, the principal streets of Lon- 
lon appear to have been little better than ditch- 
sor marshes. It is related that in the year 
1090, on occasion of a storm of wind blowing 
down the roof of St. Mary-le-Bow chureh, in 
Cheapside, four of the rafters, each twenty-six 
feet long, were pitched so deep into’the street 
that scarcely four feet of them remained above 
ground. Holborn* was not paved till the be- 
rinning of the fifteenth century. In the year 
1417, the king, Henry V, ordered two vessels, 
each of twenty tons burden, to be employed at 
his expense in bringing stones for this purpose, 
by reason that the highway jn question was s0 
leep and miry, that many perils and hazards 
were thereby occasioned, both to the king’s 








comparatively recent acquisition. The Baron 


* A long street in the centre of the metropolis. 
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Carriages ing that way, and to those of his 
Sybjects. Phe ooneia Sad of Holborn, how- 
ever, appears not to have been paved till 1541, 
in which year both it, Gray’s Inn Jane, Chance- 
ry lane, and other streets now in the heart of 
the city, are deseribed as very foul and full of 
pits and sloughs, very perilous and noisome, 
as well for the king’s subjects on horseback as 
on fvot, and with carriages.” 
[ To be continued. | 





DANsviLLe anv Rocuester RarRoav.—At 
a meeting of the stockholders of the Dansville 
and Rochester Railroad, at Caledonia, on tie 
3d instant, the following gentlemen were 
chosen Directors, viz : 

Jonathan Childs, Frederick Whittlesey, Si- 
mon P. Alleott, Ebenezer S. Beach, ‘Thomas 
Kempshall, Silas O. Smith, A. M. Schermer- 
horn, Jacob Gould, Frederick Bushnell, of Ro- 
chester; John R. Murry, of Mount Morris ; 
William Lyman, of Moscow ; Charles H. Car- 
roll, of Groveland ; Samuel W. Smith, of Dans- 
ville. 

The Directors then proceeded to Rochester, 
and the board was organized by choosing 
Charles H. Carroll, President, Silas O. Smith, 
Vice-President, A. M. Schermerhorn, Trea- 
surer, and Frederick Whittlesey, Secretary. 

Measures, we understand, are to be adopted 
at the next meeting of the Directors, which will 
take place in a few days, for the prosecution of 
the work as soon as practicable. Whether the 
survey of the route and location of the road 
will be made this fall remains to be decided on. 
Should the directors deem it to the interest of 
the company it will be done, otherwise it will 
be deferred till the opening of spring. 

We learn that the utmost harmony and good 
feeling prevailed during the meeting of the 
stockholders, as also at the subsequent meet- 
ing of the directors, and that all expressed a 
conviction of the importance of commencing 
the work at the earliest period practicable.— 
[Dansville Chronicle. } 


McADAM ROADS. 
Te the Editor of the New York American: 


Sir: Your prompt insertion of my first communi- 
cation upon the subject of McAdam Roads or Streets, 
induces me ww frouble you again. I will not, how. 
ever put forth, or occupy the space in your valuable 
paper with, speculations of my own; as 1 amaware, 
that, in order to have much influence with those who 
have the management of such matters, theory must 
be well supported by practical experience. I may 
however, perhaps, be permitted to bring forward the 
views of able and experienced road makers, and then 
show by compurison, that the ‘*experiment” now 
being made in this city, is any thing bat McAdam- 





ized—or, in other words, it is not after the plan of 


Jno, Lovpon McAvam. 

The grand secret, Sir, in making road, consists in 
constracting it in such a manner as to keep the roud 
bed dry, or, if it becomes wet, so that it shall not re- 
main. wet; and in order to do this, the covering must 
be made to turn the water off on the surface ; but, as 
this isa rather difficult matter, the bed should be so 
formed, if the water should pass through the cover- 
ing, to turn it off from that part of the road on which 
carriages pass, into the ditches atthe sides, where it 
is conducted away from the road, and not to make a 
ditch of the ruad bed to receive and retain the wa- 
ter, to destroy the foundation of the road where all 
the weight of travel passes. 

Is it hardly necessary for me to tell you, Sir, that 
the natural soil, if it cou'd be kept perfectly dry, 
would, of itself, form the very best road that could 
be made ; yet it may not be amiss to observe to those 
who are not so well informed upon tlre subject, that, 
ifa road were made of earth, except ina sandy soil— 
by being raised a few inches in the centre and cover- 
ed with a shingled roof so as to prevent water from 
falling or running upon or near it—a covering of 
stone would be entirely unnecessary. 

The natural soil, in a dry state, is ample to carry 
any load that is ordinarily put on wheels; and the 
only object of covering the natural soil is to keep it 

dry. Hence the importance of carrying off from, in. 
stead of retaining the water in the road bed. You 
will therefore see the great error committed by those 
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vering, which serves also asa reserveir for rain wa- 
ter inno small quantities. It could not have been 
less than ten or twelve inches deep on Tuesday last 
at 10 o’clock after the shower was over. Can you 
tell me, Sir, what becomes of that water? Is it co1- 
ducted off by a secret or private passage? or does it 
find its way into the corte under the broken stune? 
If, as I suppose, the latter, what condition must that 
roud.bed be in for sustaining heavy loaded carts and 
carriages? It must settle into the earth, and of 
course keep it wet and soft a long time after 
the surface shows no appearance of moisture. 
Will not the inev table consequence be a contin- 
ual settling aad breaking up ef the covering? It 


tem ia to be brought into disrepute by those who 
have undertaken to adopt it, without sufficient infor- 
mation. But I beg pardon; I have already far ex- 


single extract from the document to which I referred 
in my last: 


[Extracts from McAdam’s Report to the Board of 
Agriculture of Great Britain.} 

‘*During the late winter, and particularly in the 
month of January, 1820, when the frost was succeed. 
ed by a sudden thaw, accompanied by the melting of 
snow, the ruads of the kingdom broke up in a very 
alarming manner, and to an extent that created great 
loss and inconvenience by the interruption of com- 
munication, and the delay of the mails, and also oc- 
casioned avery heavy extra expenditure by the Post 
Office. 

The obvious cause of this defect of the roads, was 
the admissiun of water from the loose .and unskilful 
method of their construction. Previous to the severe 
frost, the roads were filled with water, which had 
penetrated through the ill prepared and unskilfully 
laid materials ; this caused an immediate expansion 
ofthe whole mass during the frost, and upon a sudden 
thaw, the road became quite leose, andthe wheels 
of carriages penetrated to the original soil, which 
was also saturated with. water, from the open state 
of the road. By this means, many roads became al- 
tegether impassable, while the whole were rendered 
deep and inconvenient to be travelled upon. * ‘ * 
Of all the roads which have been thoroughly re- 
made, according to the directions which I had the 
honor to submit to your honorable board last spring, 
not one has given way, nor has any delay taken place 
through the severity of the late season. 
As every winter has, in some degree, presented 
such inconvenieaces, and as it has been observed 
that very severe winters occur in England every six 
or seven years, it is of great consequence to consider 
ofthe means of constructing the roads of the King- 
dom in such a manner as shall prevent their being, 
in future, affected by any change of weather or 
season. 
And roads can never be rendered thus perfectly se- 
cure, until the following principles be fully under- 
stood, admitted, and acted upen: namely, that it is 
the native soil which really supports the weight of 
traffic; that while it is preserved in a dry state, it 
will carry any weight without sinking, and that it 
dogs in tact carry the road and the carriages also ; 
that this native soil must previously be made quite 
dry, and a covering impenetrable to rain must then 
be placed over it, to preserve it in that dry state; 


‘mpervious covering, and never by any reference to 
its own power of carrying weight. 


tenaciously adhered to, that by placing a large quan- 
tity of stone under the roads, a remedy will be found 
for the sinking into wet clay, or other soft soils, or 
in ether words, that aread may be made sufficiently 
strong, artificially, to carry heavy carriages, though 
the sub-soil be in a wet state, and by such means 
to avert the inconveniences of the natural soil re- 
ceiving water from rain, or other causes, has pro- 
duced most of the defects of the roads of Gt. Britain. 

At one time 1 had formed the opinion that this 
practice was only a useless expense, but experi- 
euce has convinced me that it is likewise positively 
injurious. 

It is well known to every skilful and observant 
road maker, that if strata of stone of various sizes 
be placed as aroad, the largest stones will constantly 
work up by the wea} and pressure of the trafic, 
and that the only mode of keeping the stones of a 
road from motion, is to. use materials of a uniform 
size from the bottom. In roads made npon large 





cannot be otherwise ; and I am sure that the sys.||ground. 


ceeded my limits, although I have not yet made a i 


that the thickness of a road should only be regulated 
by the quantity of material necessary to form such 


The erroneous opinion so long acted upon, and so 





hard bottom wear away more qui than 
which are placed upon a soft soil, is has 
apparent upon roads where motives of economy 
other causes, have prevented the roads being 
to the bottom at once; the wear has always 
found to diminish, as soon as it was possible 
the hard foundation.. It is a known fact that a 
lasts much longer over a morass than when made 
rock. The evidence produced before the Committee 
of the House of Commons showed the comparison 
the road between Bristol and Bridgwater to be ae 
five to seven in favor of the wearing on the morass, 
where the read is laid on the naked surface of the 4 
soil, against a part of the same road made over rocky ae 
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after this a second quantity of stone, brok ; 
generally to about seven or eight pounds weight; these a 
previous beds of stone are ealled the of the a 
jroad, and are of various thickness, according to the 
|caprice of the maker, and generally in proportion to : 
|the sum of money placed at hisdisposal. On somenew 
jroads made in Scotland, in the summer of 1819, the 
\thickness exceeded three feet. ' 
That which is properly called the road isthenplaced 
en the bottoming, by putting large quantities of broken 
|stone or gravel, generally a foot or eighteen inches 4 
ithick, at once upon it. ; 
Were the materials of which the road itselfiscom- 
posed properly selected, prepared, and laid, some of 
the inconveniences of this system might be avoided; 
but in the careless way in which this service is gene- 
rally performed, the road is as open as a sieve to 
receive water; which penetrates through the whole 
mass, is received and retained in the trench, whence 
the road is liable to give way in all changes of weather. 

A road formed en such principles has never effec. 
tually answered the purpose which the road maker 
should constantly have in view, namely, to make @ 
secure, level flooring, over which carriages may pase 
with safety, and equal expedition, at all seasons of 
the year. 

Init be admitted, as I beleive it is now very gene- 
rally, that in this kingdom an artficial road is only 
required to obviate the inconvenience of a very un- 
settled climate: and that water, with alternate frost 
and thaw, are the evils to be guarded against, it 
must be obvious that nothing can be more erroneous 
than providing a reservoir for water under the road, 
and giving facility to the water to pass through the 
roadinto this trench, where it is acted upon by frost 
to the destruction of the read. 
As no artificial road can ever be made so 
and so useful, as the natural soil ina dry state, it is 
only necessaty to procure and preserve this dry state 
of so — ground as is intended to be occupied by 
a road. 
The first operation in making a road should be the 
reverse of digging a trench. The road should not - 
be sunk below, but rather raised above, the ordinary 
level of the adjacent ground ; care should at any rate 
be taken, that there be a sufficient fall to take off the 
water, so that it should always be some inches below 
the level of the ground upon which the road is intend- 
to be placed; this must be done, either by making 
drains to lower grounds, or if that be not practica- 
ble, from the nature.of the country, then the soil upon 
which the road is proposed to be laid, mustbe raised 
by addition, so as tu be some inches above the level 
of the water. 
faving secured the soil from uader water, the 
road maker is next to secure it from rain water, by 











stones as a foundation, the perpetual motion, or 








who have the management of the “ experiment” in 
* Broadway, by di ing @ trench in whieh to put the 
stone, of which they propose to form the co- 


change uf the position, of the materials, keeps 
many a through which the water passes. 
It has also been found, that roads placed upon 


| 





a solid road, made of clean, dry stone, or flint, 90 #e- 
lected, prepared, and laid, as to be perfectly impervi- 
ous to water: and this cannot be effected, unless the 
greatest care be taken, that no earth, clay, or 
other matter, that hold or conduct water, be mized 
with the broken stone; which must be so prepared 

















and laid, as to unite by its own angles into a firm, — 
compact, impenetrable body. ’ an 
The thickness of such _— is immaterial, as to its 
strength for carrying weight ; thie object is 
obtained, by srr a surface, over which 


; 


road is to be placed perth ie , to pres 
it in that state : experience ha shown, 

ter passes through a road, and fille the boil, the 
whatever may be its thickness, loses its support, 
goes to pieces, 



















Westerman’s Macuine ror Srrnyrne 
-Hemp.—The annexed drawing represents 
‘an end yiew of this labor saving machine ; of 
‘its utility there cannot be a doubt. It has 
been in practical operation for some time 
past. We have seen rope-yarn made from 
it, and have no hesitation in saying that it is 
Tuch superior to any we have ever seen 
produced by hand-spinning. To show the 
advantages it offers to those capitalists who 
will embrace an economical method of ma. 
“nufacturing rope, we cannot do better than 
‘insert the annexed letter from the patentee. 
_ .References—C, the comb plate; H, the 
~ top or pressure roller; K, the flyer; L, the 
ote m; the mangle wheel, which lifts the 
‘bobbin up and down; 2, the lifting plate ; 0, 
.the frame that supports the lifting motion ; 
p, the pulley that drives the spindle; ¢g, the 
driving pulleys; r, the bobbin; S S, boxes. 
“The process is begun at S S; is carried 
over the combs C, which cleanses and dresses 
‘ “the hemp, and lays the fibres in straight 
‘lines through the upper roller H, and under 
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- voller H, and afterwards the rubber 
“iinmediately under the roller H, as shown in 
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ithe engraving, through the top of the spindle, 
where an aperture is made to receive it, and 
then through the flyer and round the bobbin. 
—[Ep. M. M.] 

To the Editor of the Mechanics’ Magazine: 

Sir,—I take the liberty of laying before 
you an exact detail of what my machines are 
capable of performing in ten hours’ work, 
for your immediate information, and for that 
of your numerous readers : 

Machinery to spin one ton of rope-yarns 
per day—lour machines called breakers, 
$2,000 ; 6 machines called finishers, $2,400 ; 
two spinning frames. of 16 threads, $1,600 ; 
three doubling frames, $400 ; total, $6,400. 

Manual labor per day—'T'wo men to pre- 
pare the material, $2.50 ; ten boys or girls 
as tenders, $5.00 ; total, $7.50. 

A shop 50 feet by 25 will-be sufficient for 
the above machinery, placed at the head of 
a railroad, which will be the most advan- 
tageous, as the yarns will be laid in the walk 
the same as hand-spun yarns. ‘The rent of 
such a room will vary according to situation, 
say, however, one dollar per day. 





A four-horse power, steam or water, will 


ad 


be sufficient. The price of this will also 
vary according to situation, whether steam 
or water; however, say steam, which, inclu. 
ding fireman,oil, coals, &c. will, I presume, 
be five dollars. When water-power can be 
had, it will be much cheaper. The cost price 
of such an engine, including mill gear, &c, 
&c. will be at high rate, $1,800. 

Sundry other articles—Straps, tin boxes, 
and other unforeseen expenses, say $800. 

Total expenses—Machinery, $6,400; steam 
engine, $1,800; sundry expenses, $800; 
total, $9,000,—which, at 6 per cent. per an. 
num, is equal to $1.50 per day. 

Daily expenses—Hand labor, $7.50 ; rent, 
$1.00; interest of $9,000, at 6 per cent. per 
day, $1.50; oil for machinery, 25 cts. ; re. 
pairs, 75 cts.; expenses of engine, $5.00; 
insurance on $10,000, at 3 per cent. per day, 
$1.00: making the total cost of one ton $17. 

The above prices are rated according to 
New-York rates. In other places the ex. 
penses will not be so great; situation makes 
all the difference. I do not pretend to know 
the true price of hand-spinning, as none of 
the workmen will inform me ; however, upon 
the lowest scale, there is 40 per cent. in fa. 
vor of machine-spinning on the above calcu. 
lation. Where water power and manual la. 
bor is cheap, yarns may be manufactured 
for something near half price. From all I 
have been able to learn, the waste in hand. 
spinning is from 8 to 10 per cent. which ad- 
ded to the price of hand-spinning makes a 
very considerable augmentation in the price 
of yarns. In my plan I can warrant not 
more than 3 per cent. loss. My ‘machine 
will, I am satisfied, bear a strict examina- 
tion. I am, sir, yours, truly, : 
J, WESTERMAN. 





MecuanicaL Invention.—The writer of 
this, while on a visit to the penitentiary, near 
the city of Trenton, New-Jersey, a few days 
ago, witnessed the operation of a machine 
for punching holes in bars of iron, which 
worked with extraordinary effect. It isa 
simple machine, easily constructed, at very 
little expense, and capable of being moved 
about and used in any position. It was em- 
ployed in punching the holes for the perpen- 
dicular bars which are inserted through the 
flat cross bars for the iron grating to be used 
in the windows and doors of the new State 
Penitentiary. We noticed that in the space 
of one minute and a quarter, seven holes 
were perforated through a bar half. an inch 
thick, each hole being one and a quarter 
inches in diameter—the bar being perfectly 
cold at the time. This effect is produced 
by the application of a lever power, and two 
or three rapid blows with a sledge hammer. 
This is certainly an important dis¢overy in 
this branch of mechanics, and is the inven- 
tion of some of the gentlemen engaged in 
the erection of the new Penitentiary.—[Em- 
porium. | 





Parent Raptaror,.or Grose Srove.—A 
stove, with the above name, has recently 
been invented by Mr. Watrer Hunt, of this 
city, one of which was in operation ja short 
time since atthe Exchange. ‘The main part 
of the stove where the coal is deposited is 
of a globular form,.and from its peculiar con- 
struction, produces a greater quantity of heat 
from a given quantity of fuel than any other 
stove now - use, — re ‘trials, the 
inventor informs us that it requires @ ve! 
small quantity of fuel in conehian, Wis 
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many others now in use, and from what we 
witnessed we are disposed to entertain the 
same opinion. ‘This article is well calcula- 
ted for halls, churches, counting rooms, &c. ; 
and, when once proved, will no doubt be ge- 
nerally sought after. 





New Saw.—-A machine has recently 
been constructed by a Mr. Job White of 
Belfast, Maine, by which a saw, of the pro- 
per form is made to operate lengthwise of 
the log, cutting round it, and approaching 
the centre in a spiral direction, in such a 
manner as to cut the log into one continu- 
ous board. ‘The board unwinds from the 
log, like the cloth from a weaver’s beam. 

This invention will be of great value to 
carriage makers, who use bass-wood boards 
for pannels, as they may be cut from much 
smaller, or even hollow logs.—[ Northern 
Farmer. | 





Babbage on the Economy of Manufactures. 
(Continued from page 649.] 
ON COMBINATIONS AMONGST MASTERS OR WORK- 
MEN, AGAINST EACH OTHER. 

270. There exist amongst the workmen of 
almost all classes, certain rules or laws which 
govern their actions towards each other, and 
towards their employers. But besides these 
general principles, there are frequently others 
peculiar to each factory, which have derived 
their origin, in many instances, from the mu- 
tual convenience of the parties engaged in them. 
Such rules are little known, except to those ac- 
tually pursuing the several trades ; and as it is 
of importance that their advantages and disad- 
vantages should be canvassed, we shall offer a 
few remarks upon some of them. 

271. The principles by which such laws 
should be tried are— 

First, That they conduce to the general be- 
nefit of the whole of the persons employed ; 
gw Secondly, That they prevent fraud ; 

Thirdly, That they interfere as little as pos- 
sible with the free agency of each individual. 

272. It is usual in many workshops, that, on 
the first entrance of a new journeyman, he 
shall pay a small fine to the rest of the men. 
It is clearly unjust to insist upon this payment; 
and when it is spent in drinking, which is un- 
fortunately too often the case, it is injurious. 
The reason assigned for the demand is that the 
new comer will require some instruction in the 
habits of the shop, and in the places of the dif- 
ferent tools, and will thus waste the time of 
some of his companions until he is instructed. 
If this fine were added to a fund, managed by 
tie workmen of the establishment, and divided 
at given periods, or destined for their relief in 
sickness, it would be less objectionable, since 
its tendency would be to check the too frequent 
change of the men from one shop to another. 
But it ought, at all events, not to be compulso- 
ry; and the advantages to be derived from the 
fund to which the workman is invited to sub- 
scribe ought to be his sole inducement. 

273. In many workshops, the workmen, al- 
though employed on totally different parts of 
the objects manufactured, are yet dependent in 
some measure upon each other. Thus, a single 
smith may be able to forge in one day work 
enough to keep four or five turners employed 
during the next. If, from idleness or intempe- 
ranee, the smith neglects his work, and does 
not furnish the usual supply, the turners (sup- 
posing them to be paid by the piece) will have 
their time ‘partly unoccupied, and their gains 
consequently diminished. It is reasonable, in 
such circumstances, that a fine should be le- 
vied, in order to prevent their recurrence ; but 
it is desirable tliat the master should have con- 
curred with his workmen in establishing such 
a'rule, and that it should be shown to each in- 

vidual’ ious to his en ment; and it is 
prs desirable that such fine should not be spent 


for the master to give a small gratuity whenever || 
any workman has exercised a remarkable de- 
gree of skill, or has economized the material 
employed. Thus, in splitting horn into layers 
for lanterns, one horn usually furnishes trom 
five to eight layers ; but if a workman split the 
horn into ten layers or more, he receives a pint 
of ale from the master. These premiums should 
not be too high, lest the material should be 
wasted by the workman in unsuccessful at- 
tempts ; but such regulations, when judiciously 
made, are beneficial, as they tend to promote 
skill amongst the men, profit to the masters, 
and diminished cost to the consumers. 

275. In some few factories in which the men 
are paid by the piece, it is usual, when any por- 
tion of work delivered in by a workman is re- 
jected by the master on account of its being 
badly executed, to fine the delinquent. Such a 
practice tends to remedy one of the evils atten- 
dant upon that mode of payment, and greatly 
assists the master, since his own judgment is 
thus supported by competent and unprejudiced 
judges. 

276. Societies exist amongst some of the 
larger bodies of workmen, and there are also 
others formed by the masters engaged in the 
same branches of trade. These have different 
Objects in view; but it is very desirable that 
their effects should be well understood by the 
individuals who compose them; and that the 
advantages arising from them, which are cer- 
tainly great, should be separated as much as 
possible from the evils which they have unfor- 
tunately too frequently introduced. Associa- 
tions of workmen and of masters may with ad- 
vantage agree upon rules to be observed by both 
parties, in the estimation of the proportionate 
value of various kinds of work executed in their 
trade, in order that time may be saved, and dis- 
putes between them may be prevented. They 
may also be most usefully employed in acquir- 
ing accurate information of the number of per- 
sons working in the various departments of any 
manufacture, their rate of wages, the number 
of machines in use among them, and other sta- 
tistical details. Information of this nature is 
extremely valuable, both for the guidance of the 
parties who are themselves most interested, 
and also to enable them, on any application to 
government for assistance, or with a view to 
legislative enactments, to supply those details, 
without which the propriety of any proposed 
measure cannot be fitly decided upon. Such 
details may be collected by men actually en- 
gaged in any branch of trade at a much smaller 
expense of time than by persons less acquaint- 
ed with and less interested in it. 

277. One of the most legitimate and most im- 
portant objects of such associations as we have 
just mentioned is to agree upon ready and cer- 
tain modes of measuring the quantity of work 
done by the workmen. ror a long time a diffi- 
eulty upon this point existed in the lace trade, 
which was justly complained of by the men as 
a serious grievance ; but the introduction of the 
“rack,” which counts the number of holes in 
the length of the piece, has entirely put an end 
to the most fertile cause of disputes. This was 
adverted to by the Committee of 1812, and a 
hope expressed that the same contrivance 
would be applied to stocking frames. It would, 
indeed, be of great mutual advantage to the in- 
dustrious werkman and to the master-manu- 
facturer in every trade, if the machines employ- 
ed in it could register the quantity of work done, 
in the same manner as a steam engine does the 
aumber of strokes it makes. ‘The introduction 
of such contrivances gives a greater stimulus 
to honest industry than can readily be imagined, 
and removes one of the sources of disagree- 
ment between parties. whose real interests 
must always suffer by any estrangement be- 
tween them. 


278. The effects arising from combinations 
amongst the workmen are almost always inju- 
rious to the parties themselves. There are nu- 
merous instances in which the public suffer by 
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results; whilst, on the other hand, the improve- 
ments Which are often made in machinery; in 
consequence of “a strike” amongst the work- 
men, most frequently do an injury of greater or 
less duration to that particular class which gave 
rise to them. As the injury to the men 
to their families is almost always greater than 
that which affects their employers, it is of the 
utinost importance to the comfort and happi- 
ness of the former class that sound views 
should be entertained by them upon this ques- 
tion. For this purpose a few illustrations of 
the principle which is here maintained will pro- 
bably have greater weight than any reasoning 
of a more general nature, though drawn from 
admitted principles of political economy. Such 
instances will, moreover, present the additional 
advantage of appealing to facts known to many 
individuals of those classes for whose benefit 
these reflections are intended, 
279. There is a process in the manufacture 
of gun barrels, for making what, in the lan- 
guage of the trade, are called skelps. The skelp 
is a piece or bar of iron, about three feet long, 
land four inches wide, but thicker and broader 
at one end than at the other; and the barrel of 
a musket is formed by forging out such pieces 
ito the proper dimensions, and then folding or 
bending them round into a cylindrical form, 
until the edges overlap, so that they can be 
welded together. . 
About twenty years ago, the workmen, em- 
ployed at a very extensive factory in forging 
these skelps out of bar iron, “struck” for an 
advance of wages, and as their demands were 
very exorbitant, they were not immediately 
complied with. In the mean time, the superin- 
tendant of the establishment directed his atten- 
tion to the subject ; and it occurred to him, that 
if the circumference of the rollers between 
which the bar iron was rolled were to be made 
equal to the length of a skelp, or of a musket 
barrel, and if also the grooves in which the iron 
was compressed, instead of being equally deep 
and wide, were cut gradually deeper and wider 
from a point in the rollers until it returned’ to 
the same point, then the bar iron passing be- 
tween such rollers, instead of being uniform in 
width and thickness, would have the form of a 
skelp. On making the trial, it was found to 
succeed perfectly ; a great reduction of human 
labor was effected by the proeess, and the work- 
men who had aequired peculiar skill in forming 
it ceased to derive any advantage from their 
dexterity. 
280. It is somewhat singular that another 
and a still more remarkable instance of the ef- 
fect of combination amongst workmen should 
have occurred but a few years since in the very 
same trade. The process of welding the skelps, 
so as to convert them into gun barrels, required 
much skill; and after the termination of the 
war, the demand for muskets having greatly di- 
minished, the number of persons onenre in 
that line was very much reduced. is cir- 
cumstance rendered combination more easy ; 
and upon one. occasion, when a contract had 
been entered into for a considerable supply to 
be delivered on a fixed day, the men all struck 
for such an advance of wages as would have 
eaused the completion of the contract to be at- 
tended with a very heavy loss. In this diffi- 
culty, the contractors resorted to a mode of 
welding the gun barrel, according to a plan for 
which a patent had been taken out by them 
some years before this event. It had not then 
succeeded so well as to come into general use 
in consequence of the cheapness. of the usual 
mode of welding by hand labor, combined with 
some other difficulties with which the patentee — 
had had to contend, But the stimulus As ir 
by the combination of the workmen for ad. 
vance of wages. induced him to make new ffi.” 
als, and he was enabled to introduce a 
cility in welding gun barrels by rollers, and 
such perfection in the work itself, that, in 
probability, very few will in future be wek 
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It was then placed in a furnace, raised to a| 
welding heat, and taken out, when a triblet, or 
cylinder of iron, being placed in it, it was pass- 
° pga through a pair of rollers. The effect 

of this was that the welding was performed at 

a single heating, and the remainder of the elon- 

ion necessary for bringing it to the length of 

musket barrel was performed in a similar 
manner, but at a lower temperature. The 
workmen who had combined were of course no 
longer wanted ; and instead of benefitting them- 
selves by their combination, they were reduced 
permanently, by this improvement in the art, 
to a considerably lower rate of wages: for as 
the process to which they had been habituated 
required peculiar skill and considerable experi- 
ence, they had hitherto been in the habit of 
earning much higher wages than other »work- 
men of their class. On the other hand, the new 
method of welding was far less injurious to the 
texture of the iron, which was now exposed 
only once, instead of three or four times, to the 
welding heat: so that the public derived advan- 
tage from the superiority, as well as from the 
econoniy of the process. Another advantage 
has also arisen from its introduction : for the 
new process is now applied to the manufacture 
of iron tubes, which can thus be made at a price 
which renders their employment very general. 

They. are now to be found in the shops of all 
cur iarger ironmongers, in various lengths, and 
of different diameters, with screws cut at each 
end; and are in constant use for the convey- 
ance of gas for lighting, or of water for warm. 
ing, our houses. 

1.. Similar examples must have presented 
themselves to those who are familiar with the 
details of our manufactories, but these are suf- 
ficient to illustrate one of the results of combi- 
nations. It would not, however, be fair to push 
the conclusion deduced from these instances to 
its extreme limit. Although itis very apparent 
that, in the two cases which have been stated, 
the effects of combination were permanently 
injurious to the workman, by almost immediate- 
ly placing him in a lower class (with respect to 
his wages) than he occupied before, yet they 
do not prove that all such combinations have 
this effect. It is quite evident that they have 
all this tendency ; it is also certain that consid- 
erable stimulus must be applied- to induce a 
man to contrive a new and expensive process ; 
and that in both these cases, unless the fear of 
pecuniary loss had acted powerfully, the im- 
provement would not have been made. If, 
. therefore, the workmen had in either case com- 
bined for only a small advance of wages, they 
woul! in all probability have been successful, 
and the public would have been dearived for 
many years of the inventions to which these 
combinations gave rise. It must, however, be 
observed, that the same skill which enabled 
them to obtain, after long practice, higher 
wages than the rest of their class, would pre- 
vent many of them from being permanently 
thrown back into the class of ordinary work- 
men. Their diminished wages will continue 
only until they have acquired, by practice, a 
facility of execution in some other of the more 
difficult operations: but a diminution of wages, 
even for a year or two, is still a very serious 
inconvenience to any person who lives by his 
daily exertion. ‘The consequence of combina- 
tion has then, in these instances, been to the 
workmen who combined—reduction of wages ; 
to the public—reduction of price ; and, to the 
manufacturer—increased sale of his commodi- 
ty, resulting from that reduction. 

282. It is, however, important to consider the 
effects of combination in another and less obvi- 
ous point of view. The fear of combination 
— men whom he ie 488 will have 
a tent to induee the manufacturer to con- 
ceal from his workmen the extent of the orders 
he may at any timeghave in hand; and, conse- 
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proach of a time when they must be unemploy- 

, and preparing accordingly, they are liable to 
much more sudden changes than those tu which 
they would otherwise be subject. 

In the evidence -given by Mr. Galloway, the 
engineer, he remarks that, “ When employers 
are competent to show their men that their bu- 

iness is steady and certain, and when men 
find that they are likely to have permanent em- 
ployment, they have always better habits and 
more settled notions; which will make them 
better men and better workmen, and will pro- 
duce great benefits to all who are interested in 
their employment.” 

283. As the manufacturer, when he makes a 
contract, has no security that a combination 
may not arise amongst the workmen, which 
may render that contract a loss instead of a be- 
nefit, besides taking precautions to prevent them 
from becoming acquainted with it, he must also 
add to the price at which he could otherwise 
sell the article, some small increase, to cover 
the risk of such an occurrence. If an estab- 
lishment consist of several branches, which can 
only be carried on jointly,—as, for instance, of 
iron mines, blast furnaces, or a colliery, in 
which there are distinct classes of workmen,— 
it becomes necessary to —_ on hand a larger 
stock of materials than would be required, if it 
were certain that no combinations would arise. 
Suppose, for instance, the colliers were to 
“strike” for an advance of wages: unless there 
were a stock of coal above ground, the furnaces 
must be stopped, and the miners also would be 
thrown out of employ. Now, the cost of keep- 
ing a stock of iron ore, or of coals, above- 
ground, is just the same as that of keeping in a 
drawer, unemployed, its value in money, (ex- 
cept, indeed, that the coal suffers a small dete- 
rioration by exposure to the elements.) The 
interest of this sum must, therefore, be consid- 
ered as the price of an insurance against the 
risk of combination amongst the workmen ; 
and it must, so far as it goes, increase the price 
of the manufactured article, and e>nsequently 
limit the demand which would otherwise exist 
for it. But every circumstance which tends to 
limit the demand is injurious to the workmen ; 
because the wider the demand, the less is it ex- 
posed to fluctuation. The effect to which we 
have alluded is by no means a theoretical con- 
clusion : the proprietors of one establishment 
in the trade which has been mentioned think it 
expedient always to keep above-ground a sup- 
ply of coal for six months, which is, in that in- 
stance, equal in value to about £10,000. 

284. That combinations amongst workmen 
are productive of serious inconveniences to 
themselves, is admitted by all parties ; and it is 
equally true, that, in many cases, a successful 
result does not leave them in as favorable a po- 
sition as they were previous to the “ strike.” 
The little capital they possessed, which ought to 
have been hoarded with care for days of illness 
or distress, is exhausted ; and frequently, in or- 
der to gratify a pride, at the existence of which 
we cannot but rejoice, even whilst we regret its 
misdirected energy, they will undergo the seve- 
rest privations rather than return to work at 
their fermer wages. With many of the work- 
men, unfortunately, during such periods, habits 
of idleness are formed which it is difficult to 
eradicate ; and, iu all those engaged in such oc- 
currences, the kinder feelings of the heart are 
chilled, and passions are called into action in- 
jurious to the happiness of the individual, and 
destructive of those sentiments of confidence 
which it is equally the interests of the master- 
manufacturer and of his workman to maintain. 
If any of the trade refuse to join in the “ strike,” 
the majority.too frequently forget, in the excite- 
ment of their feelings, the dictates of justice, 
and endeavor to exert a species of tyranny, 
which can never be permitted to exist in a free 
country. In conceding, therefore, to the work. 
ing classes, that they havea right, if they econ- 
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tention, that the same freedom which they claim 
for themselves they must allow to others, who 
muy have different views of the advantages of 

combination: and whilst every effort which 

reason and kindness can dictute should be made 

to show them the true consequences which will 

result from their conduct, the strong arm of the 

law, backed, as in such cases it ever will be, 

by public opinion, should be instantly and un. 

hesitatingly applied, to prevent them from vio- 

lating the liberty of a portion of their own, or 

of wny other class of society. 

285. Amongst the evils which ultimately full 
heavy on the working classes. themselves, 
when, through mistaken views, they attempt 
to interfere with their employers, in the mode 
of carrying on their business, may be men- 
tioned the removal of factories to other situa- 
tions, where the proprietors may be free from 
the improper control.of their men. The remo- 
val which took place in consequence of the com- 
binations in Nottinghamshire, of a considerable 
nu mber of lace trames, to the western counties, 
1as already been mentioned. Other instances 
have occurred, where the injury has been still 
greater, by the removal of a portion of the skill 
and capital of the country to a foreign land. 
Such was the case at Glasgow, as stated in the 
fifth Report, respecting artizans und machine- 
ry. One of the partners in an extensive cotton 
factory, disgusted by the unprincipled conduct 
of the workmen, removed to the state of New- 
York, where he re-established his machinery, 
and thus afforded, to rivals already formidable to 
our trade, at once a pattern of our best machi- 
nery, and an example of the most economical 
modes of employing it. 

286. One of the remedies employed by the 
masters against the occurrence of combinations 
is to make engagements for long periods with 
the men, and to arrange them in such a manner 
that they shall not all terminate together. This 
has been done in some cases at Sheffield, and 
also in other places. - 

287. A system of paying the wages of work. 
men in articles which they consume has been 
introduced into some of our manufacturing dis- 
tricts, which has been called the “truck system.” 
As in many instances it has almost the effect 
of a combination of the masters against the 
men, it is a fit subject for discussion in the pre- 
sent chapter. It should, however, be separated 
from another system of a very different tenden- 
cy, which will be first described. 

The principal necessaries for the support of 
® workman and his family are few in number, 
and are usually purchased by him in small 
quantities weekly. Upon such quantities, sold 
by the retail dealer, a large profit is generally 
made ; and if the article is one whose quality, 
like that of tea, is not readily estimated, then a 
great additional profit is made by the retail deal- 
er selling an inferior article. 

In such circumstances, where the number of 
workmen living on the same spot is large, it 
may be thought desirable that they should unite 
together, and have an agent, to purchase whole- 
sale such articles as tea, sugar, bacon, &c. in 
most demand, and to retail them out at prices 
which will just repay their wholesale cost, and 
the expense of the agent they employ. If this 
be wholly managed by a committee of work- 
men, aided perhaps by advice of the master, and 
if the agent is paid in such a manner as to be 
interested in procuring good and reasonable ar- 
ticles, it may be a benefit to the workmen; and 
if the pe succeed in reducing the cost of arti- 
cles of necessity to the men, it ‘s clearly the in- 
terest of the master toencourage it. The mas- 
ter may indeed be enabled to afford them facil. 
ities in making their wholesale purchases; but 
he ought never to be in such a position as to 
have the least interest in the profit made by the 
articles sold. The men, on the other hand, 
who subscribe to set up the shop, ought not, in 
the slightest. degree, to be compelled. to make 
|their purchases at it: the goodness and cheap- 
‘ness of the article ought to be their sole in. 
ducements. 








») it ought ever to be kept before their at- 
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It may perhaps be objected, that this plan is 
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_ shop,) without altering the nominal rate of pay- 


_...._. ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS... 


only. snag ing a rtion of the capital belong- 
carta a a br a retail feeder ; and that, 
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mother is compelled to sacrifice her depreciated 
s in exchange for the last receptacle of her 








without it, competition amongst smail shop- 
keepers will reduce the articles to nearly the 
same price. Perhaps there would be less rea- 
son to have recourse to it, if the objects of con- 
sumption required no verification; but combi- 


departed offspring. The subjoined evidence 


of Commons on Frume-Work Knitters’ Peti- 
tions, shows that these are not exaggerated 
statements : 





ning what has been stated on that subject in 
the ptecéding pages of this work, on price, with 
the present argument, the plan seems liable to 
no serious objections. 

288. The truck system is quite different in its 
effects. The master-manufacturer keeps a re- 
tail shop for articles in demand by his men, and 
either pays their wages in goods, or compels 
them by direct agreement, or incidentally by 
unfair means, to expend the whole or a certain 

art of their wages at his shop. If the manu- 
acturer kept this shop merely for the purpose 
of securing good articles at fair prices to his 
workmen, and if he offered no inducement to 
them to purchase at his shop, except the supe- 
rior cheapness of his articles, it would certainly 
be advantageous to the men. But, unfortu- 
nately, this is not always the case; and the 
temptation to the master, in times of depres- 
sion, to reduce in effect the wages which he 
pays, (by increasing the price of articles at his 


ment, is frequently too great to be withstood. 
If the object be solely to procure for his work- 
men better articles, it would be more effectually 
accomplished by supplying a small capital, at a 
moderate rate of interest, and allowing the de- 
tails of the shop to be conducted by a commit- 
tee of workmen, in conjunction with his own 
agent, and allowing the books of the shop to be 
audited monthly by the men. 

289. Wherever the workmen are paid in 
goods, or are compelled to purchase at the mas- 
ter’s shop, the evils are very great; much in- 
justice is done to the men, and much misery re- 
sults from it. 
intentions of the master in such a case, the real 
effect is to deceive the workman as to the 
nmount he receives in exchange for his labor. 
Now, the principles on which the happiness of 
that class of society depends are sufficiently dif- 
ficult to be thoroughly understood, even by 
those who are blessed with far better opportu- 
nities of investigating them: and the impor- 
tance of being acquainted with those which re- 
late to themselves, is of more vital consequence 
to the workman than to many other classes. 
It is therefore highly desirable to assist them in 
comprehending those principles, by rendering 
all the relations in which they stand to each 
other, and to their employers, as simple as 
possible. Workmen should be paid entirely in 
money ; their work should be measured by 
some unbiassed, some unerring piece of me- 
chanism ; the time during which they are em- 
re should be definite, and punctually ad- 

ered to. The payments they make to their 
benefit societies should be fixed on such just 
principles as not to require extraordinary con- 
tributions. In short, the object of all who wish 
to promote their happiness, should be to give 
them, in the simplest form, the means of know- 
ing before-hand the sum they are likely to ac- 
quire by theic labor, and the money they wil! 
be obliged to expend for their support: thus 
putting before them, in the clearest light, the 
certain result of persevering industry. 

230. The cruelty which is inflicted on the 
workman, by the payment-of his wages in 
goods, is often very severe. The little pur- 
chases necessary for the comfort of his wife 
and children, perhaps the medicines he occa- 
sionally requires for them in illness, must all be 
made through the medium of barter, and he is 
obliged to waste his time in arranging an ex- 
change; in which the goods which he has been 
compelled to accept for his labor are invariably 
taken at a lower price than that at which his 
mater charged them to him. The father of the 


Whatever may have been the [pte late harvest in the neighborhood of this 
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family, PS, writhing under the agonies of 
e twoth-ach®, is obliged to make his hasty bar. 
with the Yrs she ga ere he will re- 

the cause of his pain ; or the disconsolate 


He 


“It has been so common in our town to pay || 
goods instead of money, that a number of my 
neighbors have been ~~ to pay articles for 
articles, to pay sugar for drugs out of the drug. 
gist’s shop; and others have been obliged to 
pay sugar for drapery goods, and such things, 
and exchange in that way numbers of times. I 
was credibly informed that one person paid hal 

a pound of ten-penny sugar and a penny to have 
a tooth drawn ; and there is a credible neighbor 
of mine told me, that he had heard that the sex- 
ton had been paid for digging a grave with sugar 
and tea; and before I came off, knowing I had 
to give evidence upon these things, I asked this 
friend to inquire of the sexton whether this was 
a fact: the sexton hesitated for a little time, on 
account of bringing into discredit the person 
who paid these goods ; however, he said at last, 
‘I have received these articles repeatedly—I 
know these things have been paid to a great 
extent in this way.’ ” 





Macuine For cutrine Grain.—[The Union, 
a paper published at Lexington, Vir., gives the 
subjoined account of an ‘ important invention.’ 
We should like to have further particulars from 
Mr. McCormick—the price, &c.—and, if con- 
venient, a drawing. ] , 

We have omitted until now to furnish our 
agricultural friends with an account of a ma- 
chine for cutting grain, invented by one of 
our ingenious and respectable county-men, 
Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick, and which we wit- 
nessed in operation in a field of grain during 


lace. A large crowd of citizens were present 
at the trial of it, and although the machine (it 
being the first) was not as perfectly made asthe 
plan is susceptible of, yet we believe it gave gen- 
eral satisfaction. We have been furnished with 
some certificates from several of our intelligent 
farmers, which we have appended to the follow- 
ing description of the invention. 

his machine is so constructed as to leave a 
long or a short stubble, to operate alike well on 
tall or short grain. It is drawn by one horse 
walking by the side of the grain in shafts—just 
behind is a wheel about 2 feet 3 inches in dia- 
meter, which runs on the ground, by which the 
machinery is operated—having a cog- wheel with 
40 cogs screwed to it. There is a smull wheel 
(with 9 cogs) working in that, having another 
on the same shatt with 28, which works anoth- 
er small one, turning a small crank, behind the 
wheel, and from this crank the knife receivesa 
vibratory motion. . It is about 44 feet long, with) 
an edge somewhat like that of a sickle ( having | 
teeth,) straight and projecting into the grain at, 
right angles to the horse. Behind the knife is: 
an apron 5 orJ6 feet long, of thin plank: and’ 
this frame connects with and is made fast to’ 





the frame which supports the main wheel— 
having a slide, or small wheel, under it, to 
support it, say about 5 feet from the main| 
wheel. Along side the apron, by the point of 
the knife, and extending some distance before | 
the knife, is raised a partition of cloth for the 
purpose of dividing and keeping separate the 
cut grain from that which is left standing. Then’ 
is a reel, as it is termed, which is about 6-or 7} 
feet in diameter, and the same length of the knife. | 
Chis is made by framing arms in each end of 
a shaft, say 8, the points of which are joined to- 
gether by pieces, called ribs, liel to’ the 
shafts. ‘The reel is revolved as the machine ad.-| 
vances, by a band from the main wheel to one 
on its shaft, the object of which is to draw the’ 
grain baek to the knife, which will be dove. 





whether straight or tangled, upright or lean- 
ing, unless below an — 45 deg., and .to 
¢ a 7 


from the Report of the Committee of the House||jecting before it’ within l’or 2 inches of enc 


The botanical name of the plant is A jas 
: Syriaca. It abounds throughout N. Aula 


















































hand who attends it draws it off the apron w 
urake. The grain is prevented from slippi 
with the edge of the knife by pieces of wire pi 


other. . 

I certify that, having used one of Mr. Me- __ 
Cormick’s Reaping Machines on my farm,fIcan . 
assert that the Machine performs well on level. 
and on steep land which is smooth, and that it 
will cut one acre per hour. , 

Arcn’p. WALKER. 
July 18, 1833. 


I certify that Mr. Cyrus McCormick’s Reap. 
ing Machine, with a horse, was emp 
me in the late harvest, and though I did not 
work it much, I was satisfied with its work. I 
tried it for an hour, and calculated what it would 
do for a day, and found that it would cut ina 
day about 12 acres. I done so more thamonce. 
The present year was unfavorable for the trial, 
as the wheat was a in “. field. Iwas so 
satisfied that I bought one. This preparation 
was. necessary : the und meant hs clean—._ 
free from stumps and 4 » stones. 

ames McDoweLn. 
July 18, 1833. 


I have seen Mr. Cyrus H. MeCormick’s Grain- 

cutting Machine in operation for two seasons — 
—it cut for me this season. I think it will per- 
form well, where the ground is clear of locks 
and stumps ; and will be a great saving of hand 
labor, and can be so constructed as to cut much 
wider than at present, and I think it well worth 
the attention of the public. -1 think it will cut 
about twelve acres per day, by being well at- 
tended. Joun Wem. 


A Wycu Eu, in Sir Wm. Baggott’s Park, 
in the county of Staffordshire, as Sir Henry 
Capell told me, employed two men five days to 
fell it. It lay forty yards in length, the stool 
was five yards two feet across, fourteen loads 
of wood brake in the fall, forty-eight loads in .- 
the top, eighty pair of naves were made of it, 
besides eight thousand six hundred and sixty 
feet of boards and planks. It cost £10 17s. in 
sawing, and the whole was conceived to wei 
ninety-nine tons. It was felled in 1674.—[Hor- 
ticultural Register. ] ; 








. Canapa Corron.—In the New-England Far. 
mer, No. 17, vol. 10, page 131, it is mentioned 
in an article under the above head, that the Inds” 
of Dr. Stewart Chisholm, of Glengary, in Upper 
Canada, had spun a large quantity of this wild 
Cotton, and had it woven iuto cloth. The dis- 
covery of the capability of this article 
converted into cloth is attributed to the above. 
lads, and it is very probable that they had not. 
known of the experiment being made before. 
But I find, by reference to the Domestic Eney- .. 
clopeedia, article Swallow Wort, and Milkweed, - 
(other names for the plant,) that the Ameriean_ 
Editor of that work, Dr. Mease, mentions, on — 
the authority of Dr. Guthrie, (Manchester 
Memoirs, vol. 5) that “the plant is cultivated 
extensively in Germany, aud that stuffs have — 
been made of it which vied in lustre with the - 

animal silk.” : ae 


but especially in New-York, and further north, 
near rivers and streams ; and I have often won- 
dered that it has not been applied for the pur- 
pose of filling bed-spreads, as a substitute for 
the expensive article, eider-down, for which it" 
would answer admirably ; probably it 
require quilting. ‘This might be ascertained 
experiment : the ingenuity of our women woul 
doubtless find out the best way of using it. — 
I should suppose that the addition of 1 
cotton to the silk of the plant would f 
the spinning of it into thread.—[New- 
Farmer.} ‘ 
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throw it on the apron. sufficient 
tity shall have been collected for a heat, the 
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“Pwo parts, say ‘two quarts, ‘chalk 
rized, and sifted. Put the tar into 
iron kettle ; heat it, and whilst hot, stir in 
. the chalk. Care should be taken not to boil 
te 3 ‘too much, either when first made or when 
’ it, as that will make it too hard and 
ws = Rag Should it by accident become so, 
add tar, till sufficiently soft. When to be 
used, heat it over either an earthen or iron 
_ portable furnace, or fire made on the ground 
on ‘Or hear the place where wanted, so as to 
boil, or to be sufficiently soft, which a little 
experience will show, and apply, it with a 
small wooden or iron: spatula, covering the 
youd entirely with a thin coat, and leaving 
place for the water to get under the com. 
ee It will remain on for years, but may 
taken off whenever the ‘bark shall have 
_ grown “over the wood. It will be found upon 
éxamination that’ there is no dead wood under 
it. “Any one who delights in. seeing fine 
healthy trees, after having once fairly tried 
the experiment, will never abandon its use. 
It is particularly valuable for covering the 
stumps when old trees are headed down. 
This composition was invented, and an ac- 
count of it published, by some gentleman, 
éither of England or of Scotland, | think Sir 
Arthur St. Clair, soon after Forsyth first pub- 
lished the account of his composition for heal- 
ing wounds in fruit trees, which is very 
troublesome to make, and still more so to use. 
It is, probably, known to many horticulturists, 
‘but ought to be known to all who cultivate 
fruit trees; and if you think the publication 
of these rémarks will be useful, they are at 
your service. | 





ce British Constitution will go ‘down, ad the banner 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

Norra American Review, No. LXXXI. _ Bos- 
ton: Cuanter Bowen.—The opening article of this 
number is devoted—unworthily certainly as to the 
individual traveller, if not as to the whole tribe—to 
‘exposing the errors, absurdities and misrepresenta- 

tions of the Rev. Isagc Fidler’s book. It is not one 
that called for.such grave interposition as that of 
out oldest Quarterly. As, however, the thing was 
to ‘be done, we are well pleased to see it done so 
effectually. We have little taste, we confess, for 
this perpetual harping on the calumnies of British 
travellers, and agree very much with the opinion 
expressed. by a correspondont in our paper, that 
these very calutanies derive their chief venom and 
effect from the sensibility evinced on our part. The 
following observations however, referring to the 
popular effervescence now going on in England, and 
to the influence—in favor of the greater happiness of| 
the greater number—of American mind, as illustrated 
in American institutions, are of deeper reach than 
any thing connected with all the Fidlers that ever 
travelled : 

It will hardly be disputed by intelligent observers 
at a distance, however some of the immediate actors 
may still disguise the fact from themselves, that this 

“straggle is at bottom a war between American and 
principles of government,—between Repre- 
ay permit with its equality of personal 
universal suffrage and its elective magis- 

on the one hand, and the British Constitution 

th .its privileged orders, and established church, 


ked House of Commons, and its hereditary 
Y louse of Lords on the other. 






We say not| 
resent whether the American sew are better 

or worse in themselves than the British,nor whether 
hah hot expedient to attempt to introduce them 
land ; we ben affirm, that these American 




















are respectively the real watch 
3 and that, if 








of pure representative democracy wave in triumph 
on the towers of Westminster I. It: is need- 
less to enlarge on thie view of the subject, which 
we have already set forth very fully in two pre- 
ceding articles, the general strain of which had 
the fortune to meet the assent of the most intelli- 
gent members of both the political parties in Eng- 
land. The present struggle in tbe mother country 
considered under this point of the view, is, there- 
fore, a warfare betwen the American and English 
minds ; or rather between the, English mind as ex. 
panded, developed, invigorated, reinforced by ex. 
ercising itself in untrammelled freedom for more 
than two centuries in the boundless field of action 
presented by the New World, and the same mind 
as modified by being to a certain extent ‘ cabined, 
cribbed, ‘confined, bound in,’ tothe narrower sphere 
of the little old fast-anchored isle and the British 
Constitution. This struggle, so considered, is the 
third in which the same antagonist forces have ap- 
peared in hostile array, contending with each other 
for the ascendancy ‘on different fields, and. in dif. 
ferent forms ; but thus far always with the same 
success. In the first, which was the War of Inde- 
pendence, the American mind disputed with the 
British, by physical force, for the possession of its 
own territory,—in fact, for its existence ; for with 
the loss of its scene of action, the spirit itself must 
have soon become extinct. In the second, which 
wes the War of 1812, the battle-field was the ocean; 
and now the struggle, assuming forthe present the 
form ofa merely political and moral controversy has 
been carried home to the head-quartersof the enémy. 
The comparative strength of the two antagonist for 
ces was pretty well tested in tae two former trials, 
and the opinion on that head, to which their resulis 
would naturally lead, is not, from present appearan- 
ces, very likely to be contradicted by that of the 
pending one. The American mind appears to have 
already achieved an entire victory over that of Eng- 
land, even on English ground.. The whole British 
community,—the living, thinking, feeling, moving, 
acting mass, denominated the Public is thoroughly 
penetrated, imbued, saturated,—if we may use the 
expression,——with American principles. They have 
already swept down the Test and Corporation acts; 
—the restraints on the Catholics ;—the Chinese mo- 
nopoly, and above all, the old constitution of the 
House of Commons. 


————Proximus ardet 
Ucalegon. 




































































They are now fast undermining the Bank ;—the na- 
tional debt;—the Church;—the Peerage and the 
Throne. They already carry all before them in the 
House of Commons, the real seat of the Govern. 
ment,—occupy the ministerial benches, and thence 
issue their decrees in the name of the king. The 
great modern engine for maintaining political influ. 
ence, which has been well described as a Fourth Es- 
tate, more important and powerful than the other 
three put together,—the Press,—is almost wholly 
with them. The adversary atill presents a feeble 
show of resistance in the House of Lords, and a 
few journals hang out here and there the grand hail- 
ing signs of distress. Itis even rumored that the 
conqueror of Waterloo is buckling on his rusty ar- 
mor, and dreaming of a new career of domestic 
conquest. But what can a few gouty old gentlemen 
effect, against the almost unanimous will of the peo- 
ple? Even Wellington, though backed by the re. 
doutable Christopher North,—and no one can esti- 
mate the talent and efficiency of either of these 
champions of legitimacy more highly than we.do,— 
would find himself as powerless, in such a contest, 
as the renowned Knight of La Mancha and his squire 
in their encounter with the windmills. Mr. Fidler 
may call it infatuation:—possibdly it is so :—but 
whether for good or for evil, the decree has gone 
forih and it must be executed. 


The paper that next attracted our attention is a 
capital one on the Homeric poems—written with 
taste and much scholar-like research—in the course 
of which Coleridge’s Introduction to the Classics is 
liberally praised aud quoted. We are sure all read- 
ers will unite in admiring the annexed extract from 
that werk : 


‘Iam not one who has grown old in literary re- 
tirement, devoted to classical studies with an exclu. 
siveness which might lead to an overweening estimate 
of these two neble languages, (the Greek and L tin.) 
Few, I will not say evil, were the days allowed to 
me for such pursuits ; and. I was constrained, still 





n complete. success, eae active and.laborious. 


and an unripe scholar, to forego them for the 
aashies de 





are now amusements only, "however del ghiful 2 


improving. Far am I from as to unde 

all their riches, all their beauty, or 1 vans power ; 
yet I can profoundly feel their immeasurable superi- 
ority to all we call modern; and I would fain think 


that there are many, even among, my readers, who 
cap now, or will hereafter, sympathize with the ex. 
pression ef my ardent admiration... 

‘Greek,—the shrine of the genius ef the old 
world ; as universal as our race, as individual as our- 
selves; of infinite flexibility, of indefatigable strength, 
with the complication and distinctness of nature her- 
self; to which nothing wes vulgar, from which noth- 
ing was excluded; speaking to the ear like Italian, 
speaking te the mind like. English; with words like 
pictures, with. words like the gossamer film -of the 
summer ; at once the variety and pieturesqueness of 
Hemer, the gleom and intensity of ASschylus ; not 
compressed to. the closest by Thucydides, mot fath- 
omed to the bottem by Plato, not seunding with all 
its thunders, nor lit up with all ite ardors, even un- 
der the Promethean touch of Demosthenes! And 
Latin,—-, the voice of empire and of war, of law 
and of the state ; .nferior ‘to its half-parent and rival 
in the embodying of passion and in the distinguishing 
of thought, but equal to'itin sustaining the measur- 
ed march of history, and ‘stperior to it in the indig- 
nant declamation of moral satire; stamped with the 
mark of an imperial and dspotising republic ; rigid 
in its coustruction, parsimonious in its synonymes ; 
reluctantly yielding to the flowery yoke of Horace, 
although opening glimpses of Greek-like splendor 
in the occasional inspirations of Lucretius; proved, 
indeed, to the uttermest bg Cicero, and by him 
found wanting ; 3 yet “Majestic in ite barreness, im- 
pressive in its conciseness; the true language of 
History, instinct with the spirit-of nations, and not 
with the passions of individuals ; breathing the max- 
ims of the world,-and not the tenets of the schools; 
one and uniform in its air and spirit, whether touch. 
ed by the stern and haughty Sallust, by the open and 
discursive Livy, or by the reserved and thoughtful 
Tacitus. 

‘ These inestimable advantages, which no modern 
skill can wholly counterpoise, are known and felt by 
the scholar alone. He has not failed, in the sweet 
and silent studies of his youth, to drink deep at those 
sacred fountains of all that is just and beautiful in 
human language. The thoughts and the words of 
the master-spirits of Greece and Rome are insepara- 
bly blended in his memory ; a sense of their marvel- 
lous harmonies, their exquisite fitness, their consnm- 
mate polish, has sunken forever in his heart, and 
thence throws out light and fragrancy upon the gloom 
and the annoyances of his maturer years. No avo- 
cations of professional labor will make him abandon 
their wholesome study; in the midst of a thousand 
cares he will find an hour to recur to his boyish les- 
sons, to re-peruse them in the pleasureable conscious. 
ness of old associations, and in the clearness jof 
manly judgment, and to apply them. to himself and 
to the world with superior profit. The more ex- 
tended his sphere of learning in the literature of 
modern Europe, the more deeply, though the more 
wisely, will he reverence that of classicul antiquity ; 
and in declining age, ke will retire, as it ‘were, with- 
in a circle of his school-fellow friends, and end his 
studies, as he began them, with his Homer, his Hor. 
aceand his Shakspeare.’ 

The article on the History of Maine, by Mr. Wm. 
D. Williamson, and that on Dante, are both well 
done. That on Maine concludes witha statement, in 
the nature of a recapitulation of a paper in a former 
number, of the merits of the boundary question atill 
pending between Maine and New Brunswick. We 
have only room for one more extract; and that re. 
lates to that excellent publication, Woodbridge’s An- 
nals of Education. At this moment, when the public 
mind is alive to the importance of both extending and 
improving common education, there is no work more 
likely than this to lead opinion in the right channel, 
or to afford accurate information of what has been 
done and is doing in other countries as well as our 
own, in this most important matter. It is thus spo- 
ken of by the Reviewer: 


The work before us, is, we believe, the only one 
of the kind in this country, and we regret to learn 


that the patronage which it has hitherto received is 
not sufficient to justify its continuance. We sincere- 
Wy hope, that e orts. will immediately be made, with 

all the ne the friends of 
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oa cations for carrying on such a work as Mr. 





- tion ;—became acquainted with their directors, and 
ject. On his return, he brought with him a large col- 


% lection of the most valuable books and journals, that 
. treat of i he mostly in the German language, and whol. 


all faiths to contribute to swell its already overgrown 
. temporalities. It may too: be allowed, without seeming 


tablished religions and their ministers, that there is 
_Romishand, English 








by the manner it solaieb i i pondindiend,- thump the 
nature of the subject, to the support and encourage- 
ment of all who are really interested in the cause. 
Few persons ‘in the United States unite #0 many 


oodbridge ; and no one could employ them with a 
truer and more disinterested zeal for the object. Af- 
ter devoting several years to the business of. practi- 
cal education at home, aud making himself known to 
the public by elementary works of acknowledged 
value and great popularity, Mr. Woodbridge travel. 
led extensively in Europe, examined on the spot the 
most approved and celebrated institutions for educa- 


made himself familiar with the literature ofthe sub- 


ly unknown ‘to the public, both here and in 
England. Provided with this rich stock of materi- 
als, and wishing to turn them to the best possible ac- 
count for the good of the cause, he determined to pub- 
lish them in a periodical form ; and became the pro- 
prietor and editor of the Journal of Education, which 
had just before been established in this city; and to 
which, in order to mark the commencement of a new 
series, he gave the title of American Ainals of Ed- 
ucation and Instruction. In this form the work has 
been continued for nearly three years ; and in the va. 
lue.and variety of its contents has fully realized the 
highest expectations that had been formed ofit. We 
should - regard its discontinuance as a serious public 
misfortune. 


There are two large octavo volumes now formed 
by the numbers heretofore published of this magazine, 
and in no way possibly could more substantial aid be 
afforded to Mr. Woodbridge’s meritorious efforts, or 
more just notions acquired within the same limits, 
than by purchasing these two volumes, and continuing 
the subscription to it for the future. Weare sure no 
one interested in education would regret the expen- 
diture occasioned by such purchase and subscription. 


Potynesian Researcues, Vols. II] and1V; by Wa. 
Exus. New York: J. & J. Harrer.—This publica- 
tion, now completed, is creditable in every way to 
the press of the Messrs. Harpers. It was well 
selected, as a work fitted to interest all classes of 
readers, and it is got up in excellent style. 


Travets in America; By Geo. Fiss.eton, Esa., 
Ex-Barser To THE Kine or Great Britain. New 
York: Wa. Pearson.—This is intended for a satire 
on the misrepresentations, hasty judgments,. and 
sweeping conclusions of British travellers. The idea 
is not a bad one; but in carrying it out, there is so 
much exaggeration as to defeat the object in view. 
There are a few good hits, but as a whole it lacks 
wit and invention. 

History or Priestcrarr in ALL Aces anv Na- 
tions; By Wm. Howirr. Edited by a clergyman of 
New York, and reprinted for the booksellers !—Such 
is the title-page of this work—“ reprinted for the 
booksellers!” as though in this land, too, of entire 
freedom from all religious establishments, there 
were yetso much of the spirit of the craft among us, 
as to render it hazardous to the interests of a pub- 
lisher to be known as cugnected with a book attack- 
ing and exposing the vices and crimes of priests, 
vested with the authority of law to force or punish 
converts. The writeris the Quaker poet Howitt. 
The object is avowed to be, to aid “ in the grand mo. 
dern employment, to turn the worki upside down ;” 
and it is manifestly written under a still smarting 
sense of the wrong and insult heaped upon the Qua- 
kers, in the origin of that sect, and of the enormities 
of the system of theEnglish Hierarchy which compels 


to enter upon an indiscriminate crusade against all es- 


enongh im the past history of the persecutions of the 
Ro chureh, to rouse the sensibilities 
‘and excite the resentments of even lamb-like natures. 
But in drawing a fair conclusion, the benefits confer. 


4 





Cee ee ne anaes 


shin. -denetaducben,.tteh Aasablaty ‘and the abilities,|ls 
which have illustrated the lives and career of 80) 
many of its members in all countries—should be 
taken into the account; and though the decisi 









then might, as we think it should, be against any 
priesthood invested with temporal authority, it would 
at the same time be found that the institution has not 
been one, all of evil, as this book would establish. 

Mr, Howitt has brought to the research much learn. 
ing, and certainly the freest and boldest spirit off 
inquiry. It is a plea against all forms, ceremonies 
and establishments, connected with church worship, 
and is of eourse ex-parte ; and this should be borne 
in mind by those who read it. 


Tue Ricur Mora Ineiuences or Liserat Srv- 
pigs: a Discourse delivered at the Annual Com- 
whencement of Geneva College, Aug. 7th, 1833, at 
the request of the Alpha Phi Delta and Englossian 
Societies, by Gutian C. Verrtancx: New York, J. 
& J. Harper; 12mo. pp. 47.—Like almost every 
thing else from the same aecomplished pen, this Dis 
course is distinguished by a liberal and elevated tone 


pure and polished style, and by an immediate moral 
and national tendency. We have marked a number 
of passages for extracts which speak for themselves ; 
but the reader, to appreciate their force and applica- 
tion, should read the context to which. The fol- 
lowing striking quotations will prove a stronger re- 
commendation than any thing we can here add: * 


The creative genius of the rost original of the 
writers of our own day, even of those who are 
commonly thought self-taught men, must have bor- 
rowed the groundwork of its inventions or specu- 
lations from past events, and doubtless owed mnch of 
its elevation, excitement, and splendour, to the poets, 
authors, or orators of former ages. 

The inspiration of the master-spirits of other times, 
glides like the electric fluid from man to man, until 
its flame lights up in some distant but congenial breast, 
where, probably, their own words and thoughts have 
never directly reached. Burns, for instance, original 
and fresh from nature’s mint, as his glowing lay con- 
fessedly is, could scarcely have been what he was, 
had Homer and Horace never lived,—had not the 
common mind of his age and nation and thus, inci- 
dentally, his own, been influenced and modified, been 
exalted and refined, by the warlike and trumpet 
tongued muse of Homer and the laughing wisdom of 
Horace. Now the poems of Homer and Horace are 
but the product and the proof of a fore-gone and mul- 
titudinous activity of thought, passion, and action, in 
successive generations of men who were once inter- 
ested and agitated by plans, schemes, and contests, 
by emotions, rivalries, strifes,ambition,and pleasures, 
which have long been stilled for ever; like the waves 
that in tuose days broke over the rocks of the Egean 
or foamed in the stormy Adriatic. Thus the fathers 
of poetry and eloquence owed the education of their 
minds and drew the aliment of their thoughts from 
men and deeds now hidden in the dark domains of 
that mysterious and unrelenting Past, where, in the 
solemn strains of one of the poetsof our own land; 


Far in thy realms withdrawn 

Old empires sit in sullenness and gloom, 
And glurious ages gone 

Lie deep within the shadow of thy womb. 


In thy abysses hide 

Beauty and excellence unknown. To the 
Earth’s wonder and her pride 

Are gathered, as the waters to the sea. 


Full many a mighty name 
Lurks in thy depths, unuttered, unrevered, 
With thee are silent Fame, 
roe arts and —- disappeared. 
* * . > 
The object of all scientific et is Truth. The 
severe analysis of Reason leads us step by step to 
the laws of universal and necessary Truth. Physi- 
cal observation and experiment enable the Philoso- 
pher to infer the general truth of nature from - mil- 
lions of individul instances. Virtue, and Right, and 
Duty, are the great objects of moral and metaphysi- 
cal science and of legal ethics ; yet these are but 
other names for moral Truth; Nay, that literature 
which lies within the immediate domain of the im- 
agination, has its origin and the source of its charm 
in Truth alone. It is from nature only that the poet, 


of thinking, by scholarlike illustration eonveyed in aj 


pg ee a that sympathy - 
; but can be 
owed aniy be the etl a feeling and the eflect 
of nature. The study of truth then, ce pres 
by accident, not as limited and fergie y oak tieu- 
lar and individual instances, but ; 
universal and general, is the business ~e ep mee 


Can then the noblest exercise of the 

most excellent gift of heaven, be designee ae at 
but worthy uses? Can man’s misuse, ow 
the precious gift and turn it intoa curse? = ©. 
The sacred light of day which rises sw: nd 
sant to mortals, chasing away darkness and un’ 
vapours, and pouring floods of warmth and ) 
upon the earth, may id the wicked iu their craft, 
the tyrant’s pomp, or beam brightly apon fields 
carnage. Still its ethereal stream flows on purée and 
bounteous, shining upon the evil and the ge une 
minished and untainted by earth’s i e0 
ruption: Even so it ie with the holier light th. 
PuiLoseruicaL Conversations; by Frep.C. Baxx. 
WELL; 1 yol.: Carter & Hendee, Boston.—These 
Conversations explain in a familiar way the caused 
of many daily occurring natural phenomena, which 
from the familiarity pass unregarded, or are deemed 
too abstruse to be examined by persons not particu. 
larly devoted to scientific inquiries. The subjectsy 
though occasionally naturally suggested by each 
other in something like methodical order, and con- 
sequently so treated, are selected from those only 
which come within the range of daily o 
and gre set forth in the best manner to excite a taste 
for scientific inquiry, while they impress segientres 
forcibly upon the mind of the student. 

The work, we should think, would prove both use. 
ful and agreeable to the young student of nature, 68- 
pecially as the present edition is furnished with notes 
and questions for review, which will tend much to fa- 
cilitate and systematize the information conveyed. © 


New Pusuications.—We are happy toclose owr 
notices ef this week, (though necessarily Omitting ~ 
some till another day,) with the promise of oneof the . — 
most excellent and approved undertakings in the 
publishing way, that has claimed public Nlleadties 
along time. We allude to the 
Lisrary or Stanparp Lirerature, aa im course 
of publication, by Mr. George Dearborn of thiweity, 
The works of Edmund Burke, in three volumes, 
with engravings and a memoir, are, we presume, 
from the elegant specimen we have seen, already 
finished, the first that will appear. Among those 
that are to follow, we find enumerated the works of 
Mackenzie, the poems of Dryden, Lady Montague’s 
works, the writings of Crabbe, and Milton's poetical 
and prose works, &c. ; forming one of the most val. 
able collections of the best works in British litera. 
ture that could be chosen. We like the idea much<> 
in the prevailing rage for getting up new “ Libraries” 
of treatises upon every subject, written to order ina 
given time—of returning to those old authors, who, 
having stood the test of opinion through all the fluc. 
tuations of taste and fashion, like ancient gems, only 
require a new setting to make their superior value 
acknowledged everywhere. Mr. Dearborn,—who, 
we have before had occasion to ‘say, when noticing 
the editions of Byron, Johnson, and éther elegant 
works from his press, is one of the most tasteful pub- 
lishers in this country,—is thé one of cchage 
to have entered upon the present u t 
previous publications are amongst the 
New York, which, for typography SA i tag 
can compete with the Boston préss; and from the 
specimen of printing and paper in Burke’s 
above alluded to, we are confident that the 
undertaking now in hand, will be e 




































































































ought. Though not altogether ing 
Hibernian friend of the palette, who thoug 
frame is the heart of the picture, it must beee 





the author, the orator, who leases or who rules) 
widely and long, must obtain ‘materials of his in. 





vention, the airy forme of ‘his fancy ard the torrent. 
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|tike excitement of his impassioned fervour. Human!!tho 
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_ Joseen Laxcasvex.—This individual—from whom 
the Lancasterian scheme of instruction takes it name 
—is now in poverty in this city, atter some [thirty-five] 

irs spent in effurts to improve the education of the 
ing generations. To him, and to the impulse 
which his efforts gave to the public.amird and public 
purse in’ the cause of education, hundreds of thou. 
sands, nay millions, owe it, that they are not still 
- degraded by ignorance; and yet he, the benefaetor 
Many, is in want. On this head we can say 
thing so strongly, as the annexed paragraph from 
arecent number of the New Monthly Magazine : 

_ The Reward of Merit—The following paragraph 

has (asthe phrase is) gone tne round of the news 

















Joseph Lancaster, the celebrated founder of the 
system of education, is residing in poverty at 
Montreal, in Canada, labouring for his living, and the 

’ maintainance of a wife and family.” 

“Here, indeed, is an illustration of the march of 
intellect, for in this case intellect has been obliged to 
march to Canada, besause it found no reward in its 
native couutry. It has been, indeed, truly said that 
* we pay least of all to those who insiruct us,” since 
the Ec Aa ofa system of education is obliged to re. 

sort to manual ‘abour abroad, because at home he did 
not meet with adequate encouragement. An Italian 
fiddler who plays upon one string, (so well is the 
glish character known to foreigner:,) visits our 
erie with the professed object of taking away 
away from it so many thousand pounds. He ob. 
serves, “I know John Bull has got them for me,” 
aud the result proves him te be right. Had Mr. Lan- 
caster been able tu play the overture to ** Tancredi” 
a single string of a piano, or to stand upon his 


he might have counted on making a rapid fortune at}, 


home, the only drawback then being the fact of his 
being an lishman. Could he contrive, instead 


- Of consulting hie intellect, to stand upon his head, in 


. the literal sense of the words, he would be more 
likely to er than he ia at present, with no other 
claims than that of being the founder of a system 
for the instruction of his species. 

An annuity is raising in England which will, it is 
hoped and belicved, previde for the future wants and 
coniforte of Joseph Lancaster ; but mean time he and 
his family must live; and to that end he needs the aid 
ofthese among whom he is now resident. An in. 
eonsiderable sum will enable him to publish a book 
containing his latest views and plans of Education; 
from the sale of which he hopes to derive the means 
of existence till the projected annuity becomes avail- 
able. Such a sum, he cannet fail, we are sure, to 
obtain. . 

Dr, Dekay, in his “‘Sketches of Turkey,” bears 
the following testimony to the generous philanthropy 
of the American and other Missionarics : 

The efforts of the physicians at Smyrna during the 
fearful season of cholera were nobly seconded by 
many of the foreign missionaries. Among these | 
heard the labors of Mr: Brewer every where spoken 
ofin terms of admiration. Furnished with the re- 
quisite remedies, he scoured every lane and alley, 
proclaiming his benevolent intentions, and distribut- 
ing even to the needy. Let history, when it 
repeats the story of the good bishop of Marseilles, 
who, after all, was merely a soldier at his post, also 
record the benevolence and the contempt of danger 
and of death evinced by an American stranger with. 
in the pestilential walls of Smyrna. . 


. The New Orleans Bee of the 27th ultimo says, 
‘whether the epidemic is abating or not, we cannot 
tell, as we have no official report from our Board of 
Health; but the certainty is’ that the number of 
deaths daily diminishes.” Thé ‘number of inter. 
ments on the 25th was thirty, and on the 26th, twen- 
ty-two, . 
aDY Leet We learn from the Maysville le 

of the | ith ult. that on the 16th of Pid digas 
with merchandize, ran foul of a snag, 

-and sunk in forty 





upon Pal ae Eri 
little finger for a quarter of an hour, without fatigue, (Long Point, om the Canada side of Lake Erie. 


ie 





landed at Maysville, thoroughly dried and re-packed. 
The loss is estimated at 50 per cent. upon cost. It 
was not known what amount of insurance, if any, was 
effected upon them. . 


Mr. Editor : i had the pleasure of seeing the Por- 
trait of Judge Howell, as mentioned in yesterday's 
American, while painting at Messrs. Waldo ¢- Jew- 
ett’s studio, which I learn is placed in the Court 
Room in Canandaigua as the foundation of a Legal 
Portrait Gallery—an idea which confers much credit 
on the weatern Bar of our State. We recommend 
them also to add to their collection those of Oliver 
Phelps and Nathl. Gorham, who were the purchasers 
and pioneers of that county, in 1787, at eight cents! 
per acre. Amicus. 


The engineer on board the St. Geurge has just ap. 
plied a very useful piece of machinery for supplyiug 
water to the boilers of that boat, when the engines 
are not at work, at any time that there is steam in the 
boilers. Hitherto, when the engines have been stop. 
ped, a portion of steam has been blown off, and-the 
water supplied by means of a manual forcing pump, 
Now, by the addition of a small cylinder and piston, 
with apipe comected with the main steam channel 
of the large engine, the steam usually discharged by 
the safety valve is usefully expended in keeping up 
the required supply of water, thus saving a waste of 
labor, and securing at the same time a more ceriain 
and steady supply of water than it generally other- 
wise furnished. If this experiment is secceseful, as 
the machinery is simple, and requires but a small 
space, it will, doubtless, be pretty generally adopted 
by the boats on the river.—[Montreal Daily Adv.] 


We copy the following from a Buffalo paper :— 
Loss of the Steam Boat George Washington.—| 
Capt. Walker.—This new and splendid boat went 
ashore in the gale on Wedneeday last, about ten 
o’clock in the morning, on the beach two miles above 
We 
‘learn from some of the passengers that after riding 
at anchor for some hours, the ‘gale increasing and 
the engines from the strain of the ship becoming un- 
manageable, it was determined for the safety of the 
passengers and crew, amounting to about seventy 
souls, to run in shore, where she. now lies, twenty 
rods from the waters edge, broken intwo. All the 
individuals on board were saved, except one, a Mr. 
Millerd of Lodi, Seneca county, who, notwithstand- 
ing the expostulations of Capt. Walker, vontured to 
swim to the shure; he sunk a short distance from 
the vessel.—The Washington was not insured. 
Loss about $60,000. She belonged to the Huron 
Steam Boat Company. The stock was owned in this 
city, Detroit, Hnron, Ohio, &c. 


[From the New Bedford Mercury.) 

To Navicators.—lIt appears by an advertisement 
in the Boston papers, signed by the President and 
Secretary of the Boston Marine Suciety, that a new 
edition of Norris’ Chart ofthe North American Coast, 
published in London, May 1, 1832 is materially in. 
correct. Some of the principal head-lands in Boston 
Bay and vicinity as laid down in said Chart, are more 
than thirty miles from their true position according 
to the latest edition of Blunt’s Tables and Chart of 
1832, which is deemed the best authority now in print. 
The longitudes of a few of the most prominent points, 
as laid down in the two charts referred to, are sub. 
joined :—— 


Errors of 
Blunt's, Eng. Ch't, Eng.Chart. 
3 


Block Island Light, 71 37 712 4 miles. 


Gay Head, 70 52 7027 25 * 
Sandy Pt, Nantucket,70 03 66 26 36“ 
Chatham, 69 57 69.17 4) « 
Cape Cod, 70 04 69 32 32%, 
Boston, — 70 54 70 20 34 
Thatcher’a Island, 7034 70 03 31 


“ee 


Mount Desert, 68 07 67 59 8 

The latitudes of the above places by the English 
Chart are more correct, the greatest variation from 
Blunt’s being enly three miles. 

The:ninth ascension of Mr. Durant from Baltimore 
was made successfully on Monday last. After being 
in the air an hour and 47 minutes in which time he 
travelled 23 miles, descending occasionally so near 
the earth as to converse with persons.on it, and then 
rising again, this skilful Aeronaut landed, if we 
may so express it, on board the steam boat Independ. 





ville, 
8, in about fivereet water. The greater 
consisting of dry goods, groceries, 
0 Se coroners, See. 004 vorien esti- 
“ona etta Sug genoa ga 
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ence in the Chesapenk bay, over which he had been 
sometime hovering, and secured his baloon and its 
accessories without wet or danger of any kind on 
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Comeenpium oF Vagieti£.3 
[From lem jortign papers received at the office of the 
‘ew York American.] 

Great interest, it is said, is making to obtain the 
new appointments of magistrates in the West India 
islands ; though the smallness of the salary (£300 a- 
year) does not seem to hold out any very tempting 
allurement,—Considerable surprize was excited a. 
mong the middle orders in the neighbourhood of 
Chichester, by the spectacle of ladies of high rank 
(visiters at the Goodwood races) frequenting the E. 
O. booths on the course! . We adverted to the same 
fact in noticing the Ascot races oflast year. What 
may have been originally attempted as a frolic ap. 
pears to have become a confirmed habit.—A_ pertion 
of the City capitalists, and that an important one, is 
at this moment deeply engaged in speculation in the 
articles of indigo, sugar, pepper, coffee, wool, and 
cotton, by which their prices have been very mate- 
rially enhanced, in some cases equivalent to a rise 
of fifty per cent. or more.—A railway communica- 
tion is proposed between Edinburgh and Leith, the 
cost of which is estimated at £120,000; the estim. 
ate of revenue £28,000 a year, or twenty per cent. 
on capital sunk.—By the new stamp act, every deal- 
er in stamp is to be made subject to domiciliary vis- 
its, and to giving bond with two sureties, for such 
amount as the Commissioner of Stamps requires, with 
a view of improving the Stamp revenue.—The heir 
to Sir Harry Goodricke’s Irish estates, exceeding 
£20,000 a year, derived from his late uncle, Lord 
Clermont, is a minor, eldesst son of the late Chiches- 
ter Fortescue, Esq., formerly Lieutenant-Colonel. of 
the Louth Militia.—At one of the London Police- 
offices, a simple looking countryman complained 
that a woman whom he had lately married under 
the belief that she was a maiden, had brought him 
home five children, born at Devizes, in Wiltshire, 
and ‘* when he remonstrated, she gave him a blow 
on the nose.” The magistrate said he must apply 
to the authorities at Devizes.—The gas lamps of Lon- 
don alone consume not less than 38,000 chaldrons of 
coals in the year. The gaa pipes of the metropolis 
were, in 1830, of the total length of upwards of 1000 
miles.--The Earl of Dundonald (Lord Cochrane) is 
among the arrivals in the Isle of Wight. It is said 
the object of the noble earl’s visit is to give instrue- 
tions for the building of a steam-vessel on a new 
principle.—Thureday morning, about 7 o’clock, as 


\|three boys, named Mullins, Wason, and Mills, the 


sons of fishermen, residing in Floodgate street, 

Greenwich, were proceeding down the Thames in’ 
a boat, they were run down opposite Bugsby’s 
Marshes, Blackwall.reach, by a lighter that had 

escaped from its moorings, and all three perished.— 
It has been stated that a noble duke (Wellington?) ia- 
tends. to break up his establishment and retire to the 
Continent. The noble duke alluded to has for some 
months past reduced his domestic establishment to 
the lowest scale, retaining a single attendant. Ru- 
mor. states the same noble duke to be about to re- 
enter the matrimonial state, and the lady named as 
the object of the noble duke’s attraction has dis- 
posed of her town residence.—In the year 1732, 
the revenue of the Society fur Promoting Christian 
Knowledge was about £6000, the number of its 
memers 460, and the issue of its publications about 
16,000. In the vear 1832 the revenue of the society 

amounted to £66,000, the members to 15,000, and 
its publieations to nearly a million and three-quarters. 
Thus, in the course of a century, its operations have 
increaseda hundred fold.—The celebrated race-horse 

Birmingham, formerly the property of Mr. Beards- 
worth, and afterwards of the late Thomas Scarisbrick, 
Esq., of Scarisbrick-hall, has been purchased by pri- 
vate contract, by General Lounin, for the purpose of 
being sent to Russia. The price was £1,000.—Sir 
Frencis Burdett gave a grand entertainment tatety to 
the members of the Bonaparte tamily, at his inansion 
in the Green Park.—The rumour that Mr. O'Connell 
is about,to take office is gaining ground, although de 

nied by his friends. The Conservatives, however, 
maintain that he is, and that Lord Anglesey and he 
are making up their old quarrels.—Mr. John Shee- 
han, one of the proprietors of the Comet weekly pa- 
per, was convicted last spring of a libel on the clergy, 
and sentenced to 12 months’ imprisunment in Kil- 
mainham, has been liberated by order ef Government. 
This act of clemency has been accompanied by a cu. 


|rious ‘condition, namely, that Mr. Sheehan shall 


not 
appear in the eity of Dubkn until the 11th of January 
next. ition has puzzled the quids.—By 
lics have, since 








the deck of the boat. 


This 
a returm made to Parliament, it Catho- 
Sarena 
Irish corporations : Athy, Callan, 
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town on Saturday. . He is 
said to have been the bearer of important despatches 


for the Russian Goverament.—A: loan of £4,000,000! 


sterling is understood to have been lately negotiated 
for the Austrian Government, by an eminent capital- 
ist in the city. The terms have not yet transpired, 
nor ia it, we believe, intended to bring it into market 
at present.—-The Temps states that the number of 

men who have already given their names to 
undertake the pilgrimage to Prague amounts to 4000, 
all of whom, it is said, have-engaged to mount the 
white cockade as soon as they have passed the fron. 
tier of France.—The German papers state, that the 
King of Naples has determined to dissolve the mon. 
asterial establishments in Sicily, and to sequestrate 
their property to the use of the state, giving the ec. 
clesiastics who shall be sufferers by the transaction 
an indemnity in the shape of annual pensions. The 
Sovereign Pontiff objects to this interference with 
the rights of the Church, as an act of disobedience 
to his authority. The King of Naples is said to 
plead in vindication ofhis own proceeding an ancient 
eonvention between the two Cuurts, by which the 
King is enabled to slienate eclesiastical property 
in Sicily in time of need, with the special per- 
mission of the Holy See.—It is now confessed, 
that the orders given to reinforce the Austrian 
troops in the Tyrol are not to be attributed mere. 
ly to local circumstances, but that the present state 
of Switzerland has partly given occasion to them. 
Probably a corps of Austrian troops will be stationed 
on the Swias frontiers.—The Sultan is now said to be 
making preparations for attacking, perhaps in order to 
retake, the places which he had ceded to Ibrahim Pa. 
cha, who, upon his side, ia not inactive in his measures 
of defence.—T he latest accounts received in Paris 
from Algiers are ofa very melancholy character. It 
appeare that the French have had some sharp work 
with the Arabs at Oran.—The Duchess de Berri ar- 
rived at Rome on the 13th instant, and it is said that 
her husband had been appointed Major Domo by che 
King of Naples.—The meeting of the Emperor of 
Austria and King of Prussia took place at Toeplitz on 
the 16th instant ; but whether any consequences are 
likely to result from it muat be left to that class of 
politicians who only speculate the more boldly for the 
want of data to go upon.—The King of the French, 
accompanied by his sone the Duc de Nemours and 
the Prince de Joinville,and attended by the Minister of| 
Marine and a brilliant staff, left St. Cloud for Cher- 
bourg on Monday.—All the private letters lately re. 
ceived from Spain (without exception) speak ofa san- 
guinary civil war as inevitable in that country on the 
death of Ferdinand. The only hope that remained to 
qualify that melancholy anticipation rested on the suc- 
cess of the cause of Donna Maria in Portugal before 
the demise of King Ferdinand ; an event which would 
deprive the absolute party in Spa‘n of the support of 
Don Miguel, to which they looked with confidence.— 
Letters received through Italy state, that the positive 
evacuation of Greece by the French had commene- 
ed on the 3th ult.—The departure of her Majesty 
Donna Maria from the French capital for Havre took 
took place at ten o’clock in the forenoon of ‘Tuesday 
last. Her Majesty was accompanied by the Duchess 
of Braganza and the Marquis de Loule, and attend. 
ed by the Marquis de Rezende, and indeed every in- 
dividual of her suite and househo!d.—Considerable 
agitation still exists in Germany. The senate of 
Frankfort held an extraordinary sitting on the 22d 
instant, in consequence of an intimation from the 
German Diet, that it was expedient that the seat of 
Government should be garrisoned by federal troops, 
and that, in consequence, 1,000 additional Austrian 
soldiers would be quartered at Sachenhausen, and 
1,000 Prussian troops at Frankfort. The Senate, hav. 
ing no alternative, submitted to the decree of the 
Diet and directed that the old convent of the Domini. 
cans snould be fitted up as a barrack for those soldiers. 
—It is said that the French Government feels indig. 
nant at the proposed marriage of Queen Donna Maria 
and the Duke of Leuchtenberg, son of the late Eugene 
Beauharnois.—Order appears to be pretty general- 
ly -re-established in Switzerland.—Mr. Charles 
Kemble and Miss Fanny. Kemble realized up. 
wards of £11,000 the first season for their theatri- 
cal exertions in the United States. They have now 
commenced a second season, and are not expected in 
England until next year.—By advices from Peru, 
we learn that Col. J. O’Brien had quitted Lima, in or. 
der to explore the extensive Indian couatry between 
Cusco and La Paz, which has not been travelled 


Limerick, Monaghan, Tuam, Watenord, Wicklow, 
lawarded for captured slaves, during 1827, was £61, 
548. 10s. ; 1828, £29,273. 14s. 3d.; 1829, £66,. 
047. 10s, ; 1830, £74,239. 18s. 1d. ; 1831, £17,. 
683. 15s. ; 1832, £20,242. 10s.; and Sth January, 
1833, to the 5th July, 1833. £5,837. 10., making 


is in Paris, superintending the education of her 
daughter, a lady of great promise m a depart. 
ment of tho theatrical profession quite distinct 
from the line adopted with so much success 
by her siste-.—The Frankfort Journal says, “* We 
learn, by a letter from Chelthain, in Saxony, that, on 
the 2st instant, a flock of between 600 and 800 
storks alighted near that town, and afterwards resu- 
med their flight towards the south. As the migration 
of these birds uniformly takes place in the autuma, 
this early passage must be considered as arising from 
some unusual natural cause.”—-We can state, from 
the most undoubted authority, that the King of France 
will sanction the formation of a railway from Paris 
to Dieppe, with a branch to Havre, on the French 
side, so as to cause a more rapid communication with 
London, by way of Shoreham. The English Engi- 
neer, Mr. Vignolles, has personally received the as- 
surances of the support of the French King and the 
royal family of France. M. Thiers, the celebrated 
French Engineer, will immediately accompany Mr. 
Vignolles to England, ‘o survey our railroads, for 
the promotion of the plan, which is confidently con- 
sidered as likely to be successful.—A new writing- 
paper has just been introduced, which by means of a 
chemical preparation it undergoes, has the singu- 
lar property of becoming perfectly black whenever 
it is touched with any fluid. It is only necessary, 
therefore, to. write on this paper with a pen dipped 
in clean water, to produce a distinct and legible com- 
munication.—The state of Zacatecas, in South Ame. 
rica, has passed a law, making it capital to oppose 
the actual form of Government, by speech or writing, 
or the individual independence of the States !— 
On the Lith of last month there was a tall of snow at 
Rottenham, near Nuremburg.—Last week an old 
servant of King Leopold, who had been his coach. 
man for 16 years, walked out at a window whilst in 
a state of somnambulism, and was killed on the spot. 
—A band of 27 thieves have been detected at Naples, 
consisting principally of coachmen and grooms be- 
longing to wealthy foreign familiea.—In the report 
of the commissioners for auditing Irish accounts, 
just printed there is the following item in the Belfast 
Ballast-office return: “ Pumping water out of dry 
docks £89."—Sir Andrew Agnew was at the Ope. 
ra recently. -A person, ina waggish mood, shouted 
loudly and lustily, it being One on the Sunday morn- 
ing, ‘ St. Andrew Agnew’s carriage stope the way !” 
—‘* How is this?” said O’Connell to one of the tail 
on a late occasion, when even his relatives would 
not vote with him, ‘* How is this? did you not pro. 
mise me if I had you returned you would vote with 
me through ‘thick and thin?” “ Be aisy, be aiay, 
and so I did,” replied the honest patlander ; “ but 
you did not tell me that it was ¢o be all thick !” 

The Emperor of Russia has appointed;his son, the 
Grand Duke Constantine, aged six years, Grand Ad- 
miral of the Empire, and presented him as such to 
the fleet assembled at Cronstadt. 


Donna Maria was expected in England, having 
been invited to Windsor by the Kiug. She was at 
Havre at the last datee, and according to a paper of 
that place “‘ the Duke of Leucurensenc had repaired 
thither, incoguito, for the purpose of meeting his sis. 
ter, the Duchess of Braganza, and the Queen Donna 
Maria. Intimation of his being there having been 
received by the Sub-Prefect, an order was sent to the 
Duke to the effect that he should quit Havre imme- 
diately.” 


From Cartuagena, via Martinique.—The French 
ship Minerva, Capt. L’amt, arrived at Charleston on 
the 6th instant, in 16 days from Fort Royal, (Marti- 
nique.) Capt. L informs the editers of the Courier that 
a French government schr. arrived at Fort Royal the 
day the Minerva left, in 30 days from Carthagena, 
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a total of +£274,973 7s. 4d.—Mrs. C. Kemble}|; 


bringing information that a disturbance had occurred) 










fully informs his friends and the 
built on Water street, No. 320, a 
House, convenient to the water's 


is now ready to accept of any veasel ¢ . 
whose masters wish to have their 
The said house is quite ee 
baceo, Flour, Beef,.Pork, Lard, Butter, Molas: 
Sugar, &c. And on the upper floor, Dry Goods and 
Crockery Ware. And withal is a licensed Auc. 
tioneer. Henry 3. Newsome 
Monrovia, August 5th, 1833. % s 


aRt Rs 
Here is an other, and we are glad to see no arden 
spirit mentioned either im this or the price current: 
Damrey & Rosswues offer for sale the cargo o 
the schooner William Tompkins, from Norfolk 
Virginia, consisting of a. ae 
23 hhds. dark leaf Tobacco, of superior qe 
350. bbls. Provisions, consisting of Meas 
Pork, Beef, do. Mackerel, No. 2; 
. Herrings and Lard ; 
125 bbls. Superfine Family Flour; 
199 Springfield Hams ; 
425 kegs assorted Nails ; 
200 boxes Yellow Soap. 
Monrovia, Liberia, August 5th, 1833. 


The Herald always contains notices lke » 
following: APRS SEY 
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the 
The fast sailing coppered and copper-fastened-schr. 
Rebecca, Hall, master, will sail alternately from 


port for Windward and Leeward, 
freight on moderate terms ; for 
apply to 


One more must suffice : 

General Orders.—Commanders of 
Corps of Monrovia, will cause their companies t 
parade on the Saturday preceding the second Mon 
oy - Augast, in Broad street, precisely at 9 o'clock, 


N. B.A battalion Court Martial will be held at 
the Tswn House, at 10 e’clock, A. M.on the second 
Menday in August- By order of the Major.- - 
Jacos W. Prout, A. My F. Lie: 
The Keeper of the Colonial Hotel advertises, W 
gee, that one of his roomsis used for a Dry G 
Store; and that he has two Blacksmiti?s 
a Cabinet.making business, in ope 
ting as merchant, tailor, lumber 
censed auctioneer. Well done, Rz 
Enough certainly for one man.—[ Boston 


Datter & Resey 








MISCELLANY. 





Travelling in the olden Time—The 
curious advertizement is extracted from the Cale. 
donian Mercury of July 10, 1721 : “Whereas it has 
been reported that the stage coach (from Bd 

to London hath no: performed in nine days, as was. 


promised in their bille, Now this may satisfie a 
the badness of the weather and ers fry = r 
horses of a sudden, which could not be nite 

the undertaker; but forthe fature’ will be pat 


performed innine days, at least till’ —— 


one of the owners being now down to 
Errxcts or ELectricity on. PLAN 


horses.” 

experiments in electrifying plants ha 
made by M. Nena the Abbe 
According to the reports of the. forn 
of them. increased in height, and flour 
beyond others not electrified. § 
roots, he says, which had been freq 
trified, grew eighty-two lines and a 
others of the same species, not: ri 
only fifty-two lines and two-thirds Ba 
report of Abbe Nollet is not so fay 
found that the plants fie 
vigorous shoots at first, but 
perspiration being, by these. 
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in that place, in. which most of the English residents 
there -had been massacred. 
having interfered to quell the riot, Was taken up and 
eonfined in the jail, and afterwards killed by the 
rioters. The Governor of Martinique had despatch- 








over by any European since the conquest of it by 


Pizarro.—The Head money, or pecuniary gratuity||the foreign inhabitants of Carthagena. 


ed two French frigates ‘or the purpose 


The French Consul} 














of protecting 





increased, their juices were. 

. - Hence the nts became g 
weaker, and at length prematurel' 
We yield due credit to both the 
though they seem in some measur 
tible with each other. It is. pos: 
riments were made on various: 
jjent seasons ] ( 






















—A citizen of Portsmouth bre 
ay, a silver coin, which he ‘ 
i up from a depth of 26 feet below 
surface of the earth, in the process of boring for 
water, on High street. It was about the size of an 
but of an oval shape. «Our anti- 
being extremely limited, we are 
’ 396g with the age or country in which 
‘it was coined. — 


‘he effigies are prominent and dis- 
uncommon elongation of the oceiput, which supports 












ber, 1703, efit, King of Spat, slept at ‘Pet. 


Paha 








provision, and is bestowed for a very eb- , 





natural 





A) ’ 

th on his way from Portsmouth to Windsor, and 
Prince George of Denmark went to meet him there by 
desire ofthe Queen. The distance:from Windsor to 
Petworth is about forty miles. In the relation of the 
journey given by one of the Prince’s att(¢ndants, he 
States—** We set out at six in the morning by torch 
light, to go to Petworth. and did not get out of the 
coaches (save only when we were overturned or 
stuck fast in the ‘mire) till we arrived at our jour- 





on one side a head, having an 
® rim with five points projecting upwards, perhaps 
imvended for @ crown. The profile of the face might 
pase for that of Black Hawk, without much help of 
the imagination,and the chin as well asthe head is bare 
ofhair, The inscription around theedge is too indis. 
joni Sew any thing of it. The letters, however, 
are R , and the most legible part of the inscrip- 
tion preeents this appearance :—MILIPPVS; the 
rest of the letters are entirely undefinable. On the 
reverse side is the full length figure of a warrior, or 
hunte ~headed, habited in a sort of tunic, hold. 













ney’s end. «Twas a hard service for the Prince 
to sit fourteen hours in the coach without eating 
any thing, and passing through -the worst way 
I ever saw in my life. We were thrown but 
once indeed in going, but our coach which was 
the leading one, and his Highness’s body coach 
would ‘have suffered very much, if the nimble 
boors of Sussex had not frequently poised it, or sup- 
ported it with their shoulders from Godalming almost 
to Petworth, and the nearer we approached the 
Duke’s house the more inaccessible it seemed to be. 
The last 9 miles of the way cost us 6 hours time to 





wags : 

a spear, the point of which is elevated toa level 
ita ncaa, while the handle is grasped by the 
right hand which is thrown considerably back for the 

, and the left leg advanced, with a small cur- 
vature of the knee, as if coming tothe charge. This 
figure is also surrounded by an inscription, but the 
letters are entirely illegible. How this memento of] 
remote time found its way to the spot whence it was 
thus accidentally brought to light, it is not for us to 
say; the ob mori that it came there through the 
agency of any of the present race of ‘inhabitants of 
the country, is destroyed by the fact that no exca- 
vation has'ever been made within the town to so 

a depth, since it was first settled. We must 
ene dl that itis a relic of a people inhabi 











conquer them; and indeed we had never done it, if 
our good master had not several times lent-us a pair 
of horses out of his own coach, whereby we were 
enabled to trace out the way for him.” Afterwards 
writing of his departure on the following day from 
Petworth to Guildford, and thence to Windsor, he 
says—‘*I saw him (the Prince) no more, till I found 
him at supper at Windsor; for there we-were over- 
turned (as we had been once before the same morn- 
ing) and broke our coach; my lord Delaware had 
the same fate, and so had several others.”—{ Annals 
of Queen Anne, Vol. ii, Appendix No. 3. 








































ting this country of whom the world now knows noth. 
ing, or that it was swept there by the alluvial forma- 
¥ of the earth, where it was found, among the 
Wrecks and treasures which in all time have been 
“in oh bosom of the ocean buried.” We leave 
it to the geologist and the numismatologists to solve 
ee. 
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In this. age, and this country of universal elemen. 
- tary instruction, new facilities at once, and new in- 
4 ents are constantly given for the extensive dif- 
ion of good knowledge. Much of practical sci- 
ence, physica), moral and political,to be useful at all 
must be made the common property of the people.— 
‘must, as it were, be taken up into the system of 
ody politic, and mix with its whole circulation, 
are atourcommand, Through well-de-. 
d@ common school systems, through our numer- 
ous and extensively circulating journals, through 
conversation, domestic instruction, public discourses, 
books ot education, and popular reading, 
the laws and conclusions of science, and not unfre. 
its processes and reasonings, may be made 
jar toall classes. Those doctrines and opinions 
thatin the last generation were admitted slowly and 
cautiously, perhaps doubtingly, by some few learned 
ive menon the conviction of their understan- 
dings, in opposition tothe strong bias of their early 
4 i can now be.made elementary proposi- 
familiar maxims, household words to a whole 
» This is to be accomplished almost entirely 
th ency of well-instructed men scattered vhro’- 
pis ges whe according to their several stations, 
! and capacities, act as conductors of 
wedge, leading it off from its accumulated stores 
eading and pouring it through the general 
often thousand channels. 
me remark, that the fitness of weil-govern- 
y and higher seminaries of learning ‘to 
ne fig Most important end, is the strong and 
‘wnanswerable republican argument for their patron. 
ina frée state. They are incorporated and en. 





















Superiority of the Right Hand over the Left.—In 
speaking of the arteries which go to the hand, it may 
be expected that we should touch on a subject, which 
nas been formerly a good deal discussed, whether 
the properties of the right hand, in comparison with 
those of the left, depend on the course of the arte. 
ries to it. It is affirmed that the trunk of the artery 
going to the right arm, passes off from the heart so 
as.to admit the blood directly and more forcibly into 
the small vessels of the arm. ‘This is assigning a 
cause which is unequal to the effect, and presenting 
altogether, too confined a view of the subject ; it is a 
participation inthe common error of seeking in the 
mechanism the cause of phenomena which have a 
deeper source. For the conveniences of life, and to 
make us prompt and dexterous, it 1s pretty evident 
that there ought to be no hesitation which hand is to 
be used, or which foot is to be put forward; nor is 
there, in fact, any such indecision. Is this taught, 
or have we this readiness given to us by nature ? 
It must be observed, at the same time, that there is 
a distinction in the whole right side of the body, and 
that the left side is not enly the weaker, in regard to 
muscular strength, but also in its vital or constitu- 
tional properties, The developement of the organs 
of action and motion is greatest upon the right side, 
as may at any time be ascertained by measurement, 
or the testimony of the tailor or sheemaker ; -cer- 
tainly, this superiority may be said to result from 
the more frequent exertion of the right hand ; but 
the, peculiarity extends to the constitution also; 
and disease attacks the lefi extremities more fre- 
quently than the right. In opera dancers, we may 
see that the most difficult feats are performed by 
the right foot. But their preparatory exercises bet- 
ter evince the natural weakness of the left limb, since 
these performers are made to give double practice 
to it, in order. to avoid awkwardness in the public 
exhibition; for if these exercises be neglected, an 
ungraceful preference will be given to the right side. 
In walking behind a person, it is very seldom that 
we see an equalized motion of the body; and if we 
look to the left foot, we shall find that the tread is 
not so firm upon it, that the tee is not-so much turned 









‘not for the sake of the comparatively very 
an be taught there, but in the design and 





out as in the right, and that a greater push is made 










. 
that those few may be.the instruments of good 
ind the means of instruction to many, either by ex- 
a teaching, writing or speaking ; 


ae afc uses education, if not in 






, Uses and consequences, as 
al ag tire light of heaven, Should 
abortive, should these instructions! 
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with it. From the peculiar form of the woman, and 
the elasticity of her step resulting more from the mo. 
tion of her ancle than of the haunches, the defect of 
the left foot when it exists is more apparent in her 
gait. No boy hops upon his left foot, unless hie be 
left handed, The horseman puts the left foot in the 
stirrup and springs from the right. We think we 





ing to} 
me 


























may conclude, that every thing being adapted in the 
conveniences of life to the right hand, as for exam, 
ple the direction of the worm of the screw or of the 
cutting end ofthe augur, is not arbitrary, but is relat- 


the||¢d to a natural endawment of the body, He who is 


teft handed is most sensible,.to the advantages ot this 
adaptation, from the opening of the parlor door to the 
opening of the penknife. the whale, the prefe. 


isa 
vious p se: and the property does not depend ‘on 
the peculiar distribution of the arteries of the arm— 


but the preference is given to the right. foot, as-well 
as to the right hand.—(Bell’s Bridgewater Treatise.} 


An English Country Gentleman.—Sir Harry Har- 
grave is an English gentleman; his conscience is 
scrupulous ‘to the value of a pin’s head ; he is be. 
nevolent, hospitable, and generous. Sir Harry Har- 
grave isnever dishonest nor inhumane, except for the 
best possible reasons. He has, for instance, a worth. 
less younger son ; by dint of interest with the Bishop 
of ——,he got the scapegrace a most beautifu! 
living : the new rector has twenty thousand souls to 
take care of; and Sir Harry well knows, that so long 
as pointers and billiard-tables are to be met with, 
young Hopeful will never bestow even a thought on 
his own. Sir Harry Hargrave, you say, is an ex. 
cellent gentleman ; yet he moves heaven and earth 
to gethis son a most respectable situation, for which 
he knowsthe rogue ‘to be wholy unfit. Exaetly so ; 
Sir Harry Hargrave applauds himself for it: he calls 
it—taking care of his family. Sir Harry Hargrave 
gives away one hundred and two loaves every win- 
ter to the poor ; it is well to let the laborer have a 
loaf of bread now and then for nothing : would it not 
be ao well, Sir Harry,to let him have the power al- 
ways tohave bread cheap? Bread cheap! what are 
you saying? Sir Harry thinks of his rents, and con. 
siders' you a revolutionist for the question. But 
Sir. Harry Hargrave, you answer, is a humane 
man, and charitable to the poor. Is this conscien- 
tious? My dear sir, to be sure; he considers it his 
first duty to take care of the landed interest.— 
Sir Harry Hargrave’s butler has robbed him ; the 
good gentleman has not the heart to proceed 
ragainst the rascal; he merely discharges him.— 
What an excellent heart he must have! So he has ; 
yet last year he committed fifteen poachers to jail.— 
Strange inconsistency! Not at all :—what becomes of 
the ae gentleman if his game is not properly pro- 
tected? Sir Harry Hargrave is a man of the strictest 
integrity; his word is his bond—he might say with 
one of the Fathers, ** that he would not tell you a lie 
to gain heaven by it ;” yet Sir Harry Hargrave has 
six times in his life paid five thousand pounds to three 
hundred electors in Cornwall, whem he knew would 
all take the bribery oath, that they had not received 
a shilling from him. He would not tell alie, you say; 
yet he makes three hundred men forswear themselves! 
Precisely so; and when you attempt to touch this 
system of perjury, he opposes you to his last gasp : 
but he is not to be blamed for this—he is only attach. 
ed to the venerable constitution of his fore-fathers !— 
Sir Harry Hargrave is an accomplished man, and an. 
excellent scholar ; yet he is one of the most ignorant 
persons you ever met with. His mind is full of the 
most absolete errors; a very Monmouth-street of 
threadbare prejudices; if a truth gleam for a moment 
upon him, it discomposes all his habits of thought, 
like a stray sunbeam on a cave full of bats. He en- 
joys the highest possible character among his friends 
for wisdom and virtue : he is considered the most con- 
sistent of human beings: consistent !—yes, to hio 
party.—{Bulwor’s England and the English.] 
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Every Nerve appropriated to its Funetion.—From 
this law of our nature, that certain ideas originate 
in the mind in consequence of the operation of cor- 
responding nerves, it follows—that one organ of 
sense can never become the substitute for another, 
so as toexcite in the mind the same idea. Whenan 
individual is deprived of the organs of sight, no power 
of attention, or continued effort of the will, or exer. 
cise of the other senses, can make him enjoy the 
class of sensations whichis lost. The sense of touch 
may be increased in an exquisite degree ; but were 
it true, as has been asserted, that individuals can 
discover colonrs by the touch, it could only be. by 
feeling a change upon the surface of the stuff and not 
by any perception of the colour. It has been my 
painful duty to attend on persons who have pretended 
blindness: and that they could see with their fingers. 
Bat I have ever found that by a deviation from truth 
in the first instance, they have been entangled ina 
tissue of deceit; and have at last been forced into 
admissions which demonstrated their folly and weak 
inventions. | have had pity for such patients. when 
they have been the subjects of nervous disorders 
which have produced extraordinary sensibility in 
their argans—such as a power of hearing much be, 
yond our common experience ; for it has attracted 
high interest and admiration, and has gradually led 
them to pretend to powers greater than they 


possessed. In such cases it is difficult to  dietinenie® 
Athe symptoms of ‘disease, front the pre ifts 





rence of the right hand is not the effect of habit, but 





which are boasted of. Experiment proves, whatis 
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young satariliod: A He had 





that the nerves, intermediate between the brain and 
the outward organs, are respectively capable of re- 
ceiving no. other sensations but such as are adapt. 
ed to their particular organs. . Every impression on 
the nerve of the eye, or of the ear, oron the 
nerve of smelling, or of taste, excites only ideas 
of vision, of hearing, of smelling or of tasting ; 
not sdlely because the extremitjes of these nerves, 
individually, are suited to external impressions, 
but because the nerves are, through their whole 
course and wherever they are irritated, capable 
of exciting in the mind the idea to which they 
are appropriate, and no other. Ablow, an impulse 
quite unlike that for which the organs of the senses 
are provided, will excite them all in their several 
ways; the eyes will flash fire, while there is noise 
in theears. An officer received a musket-ball which 
went through the bones of his face—in describing 
his sensations, he said that he felt as if there had 
been a flash of lightning, accompanied with a sound 
like the shutting of the door of St. Paul’s. On this 
circumstance, of every nerve being appropriated to 
its funetion, depend the false sensations which accom. 
pany morbid irritation of them from internal causes, 
when there is in reality nothing presented extrenally ; 
such as flashes of light, ringing of the ears, and bitter 
taste or offensive smells. These sensations are 
caused, through the excitement of the respective 
nerves of sense, by derangement of some internal 
organ, and most frequently of the stomach.—[Bell’s 
Bridgewater Treatise.) 








M. Cuvier and the Barber.—During he absencet 
of the valet, M. Cuvier sent for a barber to shave 
him. ‘The operation being finished, he offered to 
to pay the requisite sum ; but the enlightened ope- 
rator, who happened to be a Gascon, bowed, and 
positively refused the money, saying, with his co- 
mic accent, ‘*he was too much honored, by having 
shaved tho greatest man of the age, to accept any 
recompense.” Hardly suppressing a smile, M. Cu. 
vier felt bound to give him the honor to its full ex- 
tent, and engaged to perform his function every day 
while he remained in London. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add, that the barber, ina short time, felt it 
a stillhigher duty to consult prudence rather than 
empty honor, and pocketed the amount due for the 
exercise of his calling.—[{Mrs. Lee’s Memoirs of 
Baron Cuvier. 





Advice to the Young.—I would advise you to read 
with a pen in your hand, and enter in a little book 
short hints of what you ‘Sind that is curious, or that 
may be useful ; for this will be the best method of 
imprinting such particulars in your memory, where 
they will be ready, either for practice on some future 
occasion, if they are matters of utility, or at least 
to adorn and improve your conversation, if they are 
rather points of curiosity. And as many of the 
terms of science are such as you cannot have met 
with in your common reading, and may therefore be 
unacquainted with, I think it would be well for you 
to have a guod dictionary at hand to consult imme- 
diately when you meet with a word you do not com. 
prehend the precise meaning of. This may at. first 
seem troublesome and interrupting; but it is a 
trouble that will daily diminish, as you will daily 
find less and less occasion for your dictionary, as 
you become more acquainted with the terms ; and in 
the mean time you will read with more satisfaction, 
because with more understanding.—[{Franklin’s Fa- 
miliar Letters.) 





The Heroic Standard.—Admiral Lord- Duncan, 
who was six ‘feet four inches in neight, and per- 
fectly proportioned, was considered one of the finest 
figures, as a man, in the naval service ; his father 
and grand father are both of them reported to have 
exceeded that height, enjoying, at the same time, 
every possible natural advantage of symmetry and 
just proportion.—{Sharpe’s Peerage.} 





Last Moments of Cuvier.—At two o’clock in the 
day, the accelerated respiration proved that only a 
part of the lungs was in action; and the physicians, 
willing to try every thing, proposed to cauterize the 
vertebra of the neck: the question, Had he a right 
to die? rendered him obedient to their wishes; but 
he was spared this bodily torture, and leeches and 
eupping were all to which they had recourse. Dur- 
PY the application of the former, M. Cuvier observ. 
ed, with the greatest simplicity, that it was he who 
had discovered that leeches possessed red blood, allud- 

‘to one of his Memoirs, written in Normandy. 
consummate master 






agested by “Anatomy, that not’ only the organs are 
spproprated to partclar classes of sensations, but 





asked for a glass of lemonade, with which to. mvisten 
his mouth. After this attempt at refreshment, he 








cupping would hasten his departure; and when rais-. || Builder of a 
ed from the posture necessary for this operation, hej} 





















gave the rest to his daughter-in-law to drink, saying, 
it was very delightful to see those he loved still able 
to swallow. His respiration became more and more 
rapid; he raised his head, and then letting it fall, as 
ifin meditation, he resigned. his.great soul to its Cre. 
ator without a struggle. Those who entered atter- 
wards would have thought that the beautiful old man 
seated in his arm chair, by the fireplace, wasasleep; 
and would have walked softly across the room for 
fear of disturbing him; so little did that calm and 
noble countenance, that peacefal and benevolent 
mouth, indicate that death had laid his icy hand upon 
them; but they had only to turn te the despairing 
looks, the heart rending grief, or the mute anguish 
of those around, to be convinced that all human ef- 
forts are unavailing, when Heaven recalls its own.— 
{[Mrs. Lee’s Memoirs of Baron Cuvier.] 





AN INTERESTING AND. USEFUL MAP. 


A friend of ours has now ina state of forwardness, a 
Map upon which will be delineated nearly all the Rail 


superior vtyle of Passenger Cars for Railroads, _ 
eres Si bink a) gre emer. oe 
git BalcRoa COMPANIES would do well nine ~ 
se Cara; a specimen of which, may be seen on | oo.) 
~ New-York and Harlam Reivead’ ale ease io rr 
St : Ere 4 sks 





RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND BOXES, 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

Also, AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels ; 
atthe deinen Cotton and Wool Machine Fattrrend Peas: 
Sy ata au eee neeevaae site empha 

in, or we Ww 
tended to. Also, CAR SPRINGS, 
Also, Flange Tires turaed complete. 
J8 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR, 
NOVELTY WORKS, — 
Near Drv Dock, New-York, 
X3- THOMAS B. STILLMAN,’Manufacturer of Steam 
Engimes, Boilera, Railroad and Mill Work, Presses, 
and other Machinery. Also, Dr. Nott’s Patent Tubular Boil- 


ers, which are warranted, for safety and economy, to be 
tior « any thing of the kind heretofore used. The 











aaaurrnce is given that work shall be done well, and om rea- 
is respectfully 


ble terms. A share of public patronage 
jeclicited. sf mis 








roads new chartered in the U. States. Itis designed to show 
the present contemplated connexion of the different lines, 
as well as where others may hereafter be constructed to 
connect with them. It will be completed in a few weeks, 
and may be had either in sheets, or put up in morocco for 


ae maps, in any quantity, PE Non subscri- 


35. Wall street. 
New-York, August 14, 1833. 


TH TOWNSEND & DURFEE, of Palmyra, Manu- 
fa-turers of Railroad Rope, having removed their establish- 
m :ntto Hudson, under the rame of Durfee, May & Co. offer to 
supply Rope of any required length (without splice) for in- 
clined planes of Railroass at the shortest notice,.and deliver 
them in any of the principal cities in the United States. Asto 
_ quality of Rope, the public are referred to J. B. Jervis, Eng. 

-& H.R. 








R. Co., Albany ; or James Archibald, Engi 





H uleon and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbou- 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 
Hudeon, Columbia county, New-York, : 
January 29, 1833. 


SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 


rs —— of various sizes and of superior quality, 
wa farted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high mag- 
ni.) ing powers with glasses made by Troughton, together with 
a lirg+ assorcment of Engineering Instruments, manufactured 
and sold by E. & G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

J3l Gr correr of Maidenlane. 


ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS, 


X3 The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments in 
tie profeesion, warranted equal, if not superior, in principles of 
sonstruction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
ured in the United States ; several of which are entirely new: 
imong which are an Improved Compass, with a Telescope at- 
uched, by which angles can be taken with or without the use 


Fs tf 








fthe needle, with perfect accuracy—also, a Raijroad Goniom-| 


‘tt, with two Telescopes—and a Levelling Instrument, with a 
Goniometer attached, penne Se to Railroad purpo- 
308, M. J. ¥ » 
Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 


The following recommendations ave respectfully submitted} 
to Erv.gineers, Surveyors, and others interested. 

Baltimore, 1832. 

In reply tothy inquiries respecting the instruments. manu- 
factured by thee, now in use on the Ba'timore and Ohio Rail- 
road. I cheerfully furnish thee with the following information. 
(he whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
nent of construction of thy make is seven. The whole num- 
ver ofthe ‘‘ Improved Compass” is eight. These are all ex- 
clu«ive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra. 
luation Department. 

Beth Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They havc 

n fact needed but little repairs, except from accidents to which 
ali instruments of the kind are liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and com 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any others 
in use, and the Improved Com is superior to any other de- 
cription of Goniometer that we have yet tried in jaying the rails 
on this Road. ‘ 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the engineer 
scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or convenience of 
the Compass. Itis indeed the most completely adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and cheay instrument that I have yet 
seen, and I cannot but believe it will be preferred to all othere 
now in use for Jaying of rails— and in fact, when known, [think 
it will be as highly apereciates for common surveying. 

Respectfully thy friend, 

JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendant of Construction 

of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


Philadelphia, February, 1833. 





spoke. of science for the}|' 





Jest time, by recalling one of the first steps of the’ 





Having for the last two years m constant use of Mr. 
Tovss's ** Patent Improved Compass,” |.can safely say I be 
lieve it to be much superior to any other instrument of the kind, 
now in use, and as such most pouteny recommend it to En- 
gineers and Surveyors, E. H, GILL, Civil Engiccer. 

Germantown, February, 1833. 
For a year, T have used Instruments made by Mr. W.J. 
ng, of Philadelphia, in which he has‘ the proper- 
te with the common Level. 


i 


' 





‘efforts you have made since your 
uecessit Y 





SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
‘MANUFACTORY. ie 
X3- EWIN & HEARTTY, at the of the 
No. 58 South street, one door north ofa Unto nog ond 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the eap 
cially Engiaeers, that they continueto manufacture: ‘Seles 
and keep for sale every description of Instruments in the 
brancher, which they can furnish at the shortem notit Pweg ; 
fairterms. Instruments re d {with care and | Sm 
, For proof of fo Ronnie on which their ; 
nstruments are held, they respectful! leave to 
the public peruzal, the following bees from gent} ; 
distinguished scientific attainments. Pee 

To Ewin & Heartte.—Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, 1 now offer you ar at of the Tope See 
made at your establishment, for the Bakisiors ant ) 
road Company. ‘This opinion would have been given ata m 
earlier period, but wag intentionally delayed, in order 
a longer time for the trial] of the a0 
speak with the greater confidence of their merits, 
should be found to possess. 

It is with wuch pleasure I can now state that 
the Inatruments in the service procured from our : 
ties are considered good, I havea decided preference for 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number man 
the Department of Constructiun, to wit: five Levels, 
of the Compasses, not one has required any é 
jast twelve months, except from the im 
a screw, or from accidents, to which all Instruments are 

They possess a firmness and stability, and at the ss : 
a neainess and beauty of execution, which reflect, credit 
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on the artists eneag in their construction. 
I can with confidence recommend them as being 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal Improvements, 
may require Instruments Of eueriee ‘Meee os elu gaep 
SP.8 ‘ 
Superintendent of Construction of the ; 
I have examined with care several Engineers? ins 
of your Manufacture, a 
or’s Compasses ; and | 
ofthe cs yom of the seme manship. ) — 
appeared well proportioned to secure facility in use, and a¢ 
reap and permameecs in adjustments. , eS 
hese instruments seemed to me to possess all the ; 
improvement of construction, of which so many aD 
made within these few years ; aid I have no dyin bayeney 
will give cvery satisfaction when used in the field. — 
WHELLIAM HOWARD, U. 8. Civil 
Baltimore, ‘bat, 
s‘you have pe me to 
my opinion of the merits of those instruments of: ‘ma 
tacture which I have either used or examined, I clies fulty stag 
that as far as my oppertunities of my yuainted with 
their aualities have gone, I have great to think well of 
the skill displayed in their construction. ‘ ; e 
workmanship has been the subject of frequent 
; nate ot their performance 
satisfactory assurance from others, whore 
and who have had them tor a consider 


To Messrs Ewin'and Heartte— A 


relieve ua of the y i 
may want in our line, deserve the un¢ 
our warm encouragement. Wishing you: 
your enterprize so well merits, | rema, 
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LOGICAL RECORD, KEPT IN THE CITY OF NEW-YORK, | 




















rin the Bthto the With day of October 1833, inclusive. = 
“(Communicated for the American Railroad Jc and Advocate of Internal Improvements.) 
Ther- | Barume-| Strea + Clouds 
Date. | Hours. \ometr| ter. . Winds. | Pare santabeesios! Weather. 
a. 2s | — : - pe ‘ a . a ie 
Qctober 8..| 6 a.m) 64 | 29.90) sr—ssx fr - 88E rain rain sc 
. [10 66 | 29.83] -s bye . mod. rey - 
818 pial 67 | 29.75 |>—ew—waw!mod—freah| $5} [fair 
6 62 | 29.77 wsw strong sw co 
10 57 |.29.75 me ies _ _ feloudy 
*. 9,.|6a.m.|. 60 | 29.84! sw—wnw |mod.—fresh|nw b w-brisk|fair 
io ©: | 66 | 29.91 NNW fresh ae ‘a 
2p.m.| 69 | 29.91 Nw moderate “ wna 
: 6 66 | 29.91 NNW light clear 
10 61 | 29.97 calm +s 
*-430..)6a,mj 58 | 29.91 —sw ..—faint sw fair 
64 pes aw a ' wa PA 
: .m.| 69 .80 wsw .-fres wsw ie ‘ 
* .* < 66 -| 29.80 WNW me eH ory w— — and squally —fair 
49 ; 29.98 ei go ' ‘air : 
“  11..) 6a. m. 4 rd = AS moderate —NW clear —fair 
2 p.m. n 20.20 NW—WwNW hj —w bys Ke —fair —haze from w by 8 
16 5 NNW ight a. 1azy 
. 10 51 | 30.21 : calm cloudy 
«~~ 42..) 6a.m) 43 | 90.14 | ENE—E—sE light sw by w és 
10 54 | 30.15 | ese &se {mod.—fresh ; ~ : +f 
* k 2 p.m. 63 29.93 SE—ESE strong Sie. a —rainy 
>. 6 60 | 29.79 ESE —gale rain 
10 63 | 29.57 —_ é 
“ 13..)6a.m) 55 | 29.30)  NNw —gale }3 "eer g {rainy - —cloudy —rain —clondy 
- 5 fo. ¢] 55 | 29.40] wrw—w | Se ltair --cloudy —fair 
+ °F 2pem.| 56 | 29.50 jw by s—wew trong—f'h) "waw (fair ; —cloudy 
iti, Aes 58 | 29.62 wsw fr’h—strong) w by N aie. —fair 
POND - 52 | 29.72 WNW strong ir 
« 94..;6a.m.) 49 | 29.94 | wsw—wnw mod.--fresh} ..—NNWw 
eo te. , | 55 1 25.08 wNw tresh ‘ 
BS as 41 58 | 30.04 és ed A > 
.* as 56 | 30.08 oe light i —haze at sw 
10 52 | 30.15 calm ; do. do. N 





























Average temperature of the week ending Monday, October 14, 55° .00. 
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Aw ir snovunp pe. Our List of Subscribers. 
—While almost every paper with which we 
exchange is complaining of the slackness of 
their subscribers, and while so many para- 
graphs are in circulation respecting the same 

“t, we cannot forbear bestowing a compli- 
‘ment upon our subscribers for their promptness 
—a promptness so unusual in newspaper af- 
fairs; and therefore so unexpected. 

Our list of subscribers during the whole pe- 
riod of the publication of this paper has ave- 

d 1200, and there is now due us from these 
= aoe but FIFTY DOLLARS! We 
challenge any newspaper establishment in the 
United States to produce so punctual a list; 


_and so far as we are concerned, we are inclined 


toform a very favorable opinion of that class 
of individuals who subscribe for newspapers. 

There are a few however who owe us for last 
year, and did they know how their names 
by the side of these punctual men, they 
would immediately send us the amount of their 
subscription, and remove from cur minds those 
unpl t feelings with which we always, re- 
the man who noglecte, year after year, to 

“pay the printers.” —[N. H. Bap. Reg.] 


vee 


. . or The same cannot be said of all readers 
eemererere (Eo. R.R. J.) 
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STATISTICS OF TENNESSEE, 
Population. 


ft 


ceria , Nostrand, of this city. 
Whites Bis get bo : ~~, 535,744 Cast evening by the Rev. Dr. Brownlee, Mr, Davin Wns to 
Slaves : - - : . 5 oeed nee see L. cena ee all a = city. 
e ‘sons ° - ° 999 nb Tuesday morning, the 15th inst. at Chatham, Columbia 
Rae color d persone, : Couaty, Rosert W. Mouepry, Esq. of Rensselaerville, Albany, 
i " : 681,902 ears menue Romenia, daughter of Wm. Wheeler, Esq. of 
yet <2 Tota! , bed e e ° wa , ce. 
psig SO Square Miles. 
. Aecording .to the most accurate estimate, there ‘- 


&re about 42,000 square miles—equal to 26,880,000 


» 


~~ Exports. 









‘The annual exports can only be estimated by refer- 
ence to particular sections of the country, and their 





Public Debt. 
| The state is entirely free from public debt, other 
than that created for stock in the Union Bank— 
#500,000. 
Annual Expenditures. 

The annual expenses of the Government amount 

to $71,243. 
Revenue. 

The amount and sources of the state revenue are 

as follows to wit: 





Tax on Land : : . ‘ - $23,190 
++ ‘Town lots « “ x é 2,096 
“6 ¢ White polls = - : f 8,880 
«© «¢ Black polls —- ° > - _ 12,384 
“6 «© 6Studhorses’~ = - ra “ ° 3,372 
«© s+ Pleasure carriages - < ‘ 1,091 
«« «Law proceedings” - - ° 8,769 
ss « Conveyances . . ‘ 1,008 
« «« Taverns é é - r 1,110 
«Merchants . . a - 31,563 

Total : : - $93.:383 





Public -Londs. 
The estimated value of the public lands to which 
the Indian title is not extinguished is $500,000. 








MARRIAGES, 


On Thurslay morning, by the Rev. Dr. Krebe, Mr. Georax 
W. Sumner, to Miss Mary Brown, daughter of Charlee 
Porter, Esq. all of this city. 
Last evening, by the Rev. Mr. Bayard, Mr. L. Lincotn, of 
New Orleans, te Miss Caruartne ANN Roregrs, second 
daughter of Henry Bedlow, Exq. of this city. 
This morning, by the Rev. Wm. Jackson, Enwarpn W. 
Tiers, of Philadelphia, to Curistiana T., daughter of Foster 





DEATHS. 


This morning, after a short but painful illness, Mary Ann, 
aged six years and five months, only daughter of Henry J. Egan 
tar . 


nter. 
ae Saturday morning, after a short illnese, Capt. Cnarier 

ALL. . 
At Washington, N. C. ou the 9th inst., of the billious fever, 
Ww. R. Swirt, Esq., a vative of Virginia, and formerly of this 
re 47 the 46th year of wae. 

New Crleans, en the ult. Mrs. Ann Haty, wife of Dr. 

Dazet Szenac. 

At the same place, on the 28th, of yellow fever, Daniet Git 
Bert, formerly of Portland, Me. aged about 26. 























on the 19th ult. of. 


_ Atthe same place, on the 25th, ef the prevailing epidemic, | 
Aubert D. Overton, a native of ‘New York. 
i At the same , On the 27th, James Y. Watton, a citizen} 












fever 
Rock Hill, (Conn,) aged about 21 years. 


GRACIE, PRIME & OG, having thisday taken into 
o-parioersinp JOHN CLARKSON JAY, will continue their 
busivese under the sume firm.—New-Vork, Lat Ocroher, 1823. 


WINCHESTER AND POTUMAC RAILROAD. 
TO CONTRACTORS FOR EXCAVATION AND 
MASONRY.—Prerosuls will be received by theundcrsigay ac 
fayluis Hotel, in Winchester, Vas on the Tthday of Nevember 
a zt, for the Gradiuie and) Masonry of Twenty eevin wiles of 
he Winchester ant Potomac Kashioad, conimenciug near the 
‘own of Winchesier,: ard endicg et the Sthenandogh Rives. 
Tie above work will be divided into sections of convenient 
wagth; and plots and profi.es of tie line, and drawings ot the 
oquisite constructions, will be exhilated at Winchester, tor one 
week previous to the letting. 
Pioposais will be received at the game time and place, for 
del vering, on the line of the Railroad, Four hun: red t/ousand 
lineal feet ui Heart Yellow Pie or White Oak Rails, the wi- 
mensivus cf che rails to. be five inches wide, by Give inches 
deep, and in leng'hs of fifteen and owenty feet. 
Any further inturmation in relation to the above work w'll 
he given ow application, verbally or by letter, to William H. 
Merell, Principal Assinant Engineer, Winchester, Va. or to 
the Assistant Engineers on the line. 

MONCURE ROBINSON, C. F. 
Sept. 27th, 1933. 05 U7. 


NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 

3 SIMON FAIRMAN, of the villace of Lansingbergh, in 
the county of Kenaselaer, and state of New-York, has invented 
and put in operation a Muchine for making Wrought Nails 
withs,uace points, This machine will n:ake about six.y 6d 
nails, and about torty 10d naile in a minute, and inthe same 
proportion larger sizes, even to spikes for shire. The nai! 1s 
hammered und comes from the machine completely heat. d tu 
relnees, that ita capacity tor being slenched is good and cure. 
One her-e power is sufficient io diive one machine, aud may 
easily he applied where euch power for driving machinery is in 
speration Said Fairman wili oake, vend and warrant ma- 
chines as above, to any persons who may apply for thei as soon 
asthey may Le ma ¢, anu on the most reasonable terms. He 
also desires Wy sellene Lali of his patent right forthe uce of said 
machinee throughout the United States. Any person desneng 
further information, or to purchase, will please ww eall at the 
wa: hine shop of Mr. Johu Hamplirey, in the village ot Lan- 
singburgh.— Angu-tle. 1833, Aleit hMaF 


RAILWAY IRON. 
Flat Bars in 


TF {Ninety-five tone of 1 inch by } inch, | lengthy oi M4 16 











200 lo, 5 do, do, | feet Counter sunk 
40 do, 14 do. do. i holes, end-cut at 
suo vo. 2 do. do. fanaiele of 45 de- 
6u0 do. 2} do, do. | grees with spli- 


soon expected, | cing plates, nuils 
J to suit 
250 Jo. of Edge Rails of 36 Ibs per yard, with the requisite 
chairs, keye and pins. é 
‘The above wi.l be vold free of duty, to State Guvernment-, 
tnd Tucorporaied Goveruments, ava the Drawback iaken in 
pare payment, A. & G. RALSTON, 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 
Models andl sampies of allthe differen: kinds of Rai's, Chairs, 
Pins, Wedges, Spikes, aud Splicing Plates, in use, both in this 
sountry aud Great Brituin, will be exhibited to those dispo ed to 
:Xainine them. oT3meowr 





PATENT RAILROAD, SUIP AND BOAT 
SPIKES. 


iS The Troy lion and Nail Facwry keep constantly for 
sale avery extensive assortinent of Wrought Spikes and Naiis, 
from 3 to.18 inches, manufacttired by the subscriber's Patent 
Machinery, which atte: five years successful operation amd 
WW almost ubiversal use in the United States (as well as Rn- 
slomd,;-where the subscriber ebtated a Patent,) are found ru- 
aviod Lo any ever offi ved in market. 

Pailroat Companies may be supplied with Spikes having 
ountersink heats snitoble to the holes iv iron rails, to any 
rmount and op short notice. Almost all the Railroads now in 
ogress in the United States are fastened with Spikes mace at 
he above named lacocy—for which purpere they @:« ound in- 
‘alnable, as their kdhesion is more than double any conmeon 
pikes inude by the harmmer. 

EF All orders directed to the Ageut, Troy, N. Y¥., will be 


vunetually actendad to, 
HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 
Troy, N. Y. July, 1831. 


{C3 Spikes are kept for sale, at factory prices, b¥T & J. 
Townseml, Albany, and the prncipal lron Merchante jin Atbi- 
cy and Troy ; J. 1. Brower, 222 Water street, No w-Mork ; A. 
Wi. Jones, Philadelphia ; 1. Janvicrs, Baitimore; Degrand & 
Smith, Boston, 

P. 3.-—Raproad Companies would do well to forward their 
iler2 asearly as practical, ae the subscriber is desiroup of ex- 
ending the manufacturing so as to keep pace with the daily 
acreasing demand for his Spikes. 

$23 Luin H. BURDEN. 


INCCMBUSTIBLE ARCHITECTUR 













3 INCOMBUSTIBLE dweiling houses and bu of 
lt kinds devised or built in New York, or any pat of the 
Juited States, as cheap as any other combustible Wuildings. 
\etual buildings and houses rendered incombustible dt a smal! 
ulditional expense, 

BHIPS o1 all sorte, and Steamboats, rendered incdmbustible, 


nd not liable to sink, ut a *mall expense. 
For sale, 10.000: Ibs. of ANTIGNIS, or-Incombastible Var- 
ush, ac one dollar per Jb. ay eit: 
Apply to C. 5. RAFINE SQUE, Professor of Hist.-and Nat. 
soences, Chemist, Archivect, &c. in Philadelphia, No. 58 North 


wh suréet.. A ge seat given gratia. 
R-terences in. New-York.—Mr. Minor, Egitor of the Me- 
shauies? Magazine; Messrs. Rushton &, wal 8. 


~ Editors in the city ar coupiry, copying this advertisement, 








of New York, but for a long time a resident of this city. 


will receive a comoiission on any comtract p by their 
areans.. 60 : |RIMMEF 





nt at. he 2. a on ns sn | 










